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Alum in That Baking Powder ? 


OU don’t know, unless the label 
says there is. It’s easy enough 
to lie about it, and a great many 


manufacturers do, but a good many 
others calmly confess that they use alum. 


This means that those manufacturers 
know that you and the other people 
who buy baking powders don’t know 
what alum is, don’t realize that it is 
a dangerous drug, the effect of which 
is to harden the tissues of the stomach 
and encourage digestive disorders and 
mal-nutrition. If you knew that, you 
wouldn’t buy baking powder with alum 
in it. Nobody would dare to put ““A/um’’ 
on the label, although plenty of people 
would still put it into the product and 
lie about it, because there is money in 
doing that and mighty little danger of 
getting caught. 


Here is a typical instance of the food 
buyer’s helplessness. What happens in 
baking powders happens in almost every 
other kind of food product. The coun- 
terfeiter has two weapons. He knows 
that if he wants to lie the buyer can’t 
catch him, and that even if he tells the 
truth the buyer doesn’t know what it 
means. You and others like you are 
paying fat profits to food counterfeiters, 
simply because you buy your foods on 
guesswork, in the dark, without any 
means of distinguishing between the good 


and the bad. 





TEAR OFF THE CORNER OF THIS PAGE 


BOARD OF HEALTH, 
WESTFIELD, MASS 


Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps or 
silver, for which send me “The Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods.” 
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My Grocer... 





Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used in 
my home 





Are you in sympathy with Collier's fight for 
ure Food ? 


Here are shown 


Composed of the following ingre- 
dients and none other: Acid Phos- 
phate of Calcium, Double Sulphate 





But you can stop this whenever you 
want to. You can outwit the wiliest 
food faker in the business, once and for- 
ever. You can be sure of buying only 
pure, clean, honest, wholesome foods and 


drinks if you will send for 


The Westfield Book of 
Pure Foods 


This takes all of the doubt out of 
the process of buying food. You don’t 
need to. know anything about chemis- 
try. You don’t need to puzzle your 
head one instant as to the character 
of what you are buying. . All you need 
do is to specify any one of the brands 


listed in the book and you are safe. 


For this book represents ten years’ 
patient labor by skilled, impartial chem- 
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ists. Fifty thousand and more experi- 
ments have sifted out the pure brands 
of foods of every sort. These are listed 
for you in the Westfield Book in con- 
veniently classified and indexed shape 
single glance at the page 
makes you able to give the names of 


so that a 


a dozen or more brands of any sort of 
food you want to buy, any one of which 
has been proven absolutely fit for you 
to use. 


This Westfield Book of Pure Foods is 
the special work of the Board of Health at 
Westfield, Mass.—“the Pure Food Town”, 
It was issued originally for the people of 
that town, but you can get a copy of it 
by sending 10c in stamps or silver to 
the Board of Health. 
need do to make yourself proof against 


That’s all you 


the wiles of the cleverest adulterator or 


‘debaser in the food business. 


You don’t need to know the names of 
the bad foods. 
your head about what 


You don’t need to bother 
makes foods 
good or bad. You don’t need to worry 
over what the labels mean. So long 
as you stick to the brands listed in the 
Westfield Book, you can’t go wrong. 
It makes you just as competent a buyer as 
though you had personally analyzed every 


food product offered to you. 


Send for the Westfield Book and use 
it, and you will be sure that a// your 
food is pure. 
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HUDSON SIX 54—$2250 


SEVEN - PASSENGER 


ZC 
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The New Ideal of a Distinguished Car 


ERE now is a car which typifies the ideals of the 
time. This streamline body—this long, sloping 
hood—this absence of angle at the dash—this low- 

hung chassis—these crowned fenders—this placing of extra 
tires so the front doors are left clear—these things belong 
to the car of today. 

The consensus of the world’s best opinion is that this 
type of body marks the coming ideal car. ‘These are radi- 
cal changes but they are coming as surely as foredoors came 

and as suddenly. 

All the best foreign cars—English, French and German 

will this year exhibit exclusively this new streamline body. 
And all men know that what they adopt in body design 
becomes the world-wide vogue. 

Our designers have added a hundred minor effects. They 
have Americanized—have Hudsonized—the type. So the 
car is distinctive. There will be no other just like it. But 
it embodies what we regard as the highest conception of 
the modern trend in bodies. 

And we believe that every connoisseur will consider this 


new HUDSON Six the handsomest car exhibited. 


Engineering Pauses 


We can claim in this car no great advance as regards fine engineer- 
ing and no HUDSON owner expects it. Fine engineering has limits. 
For the past four years Howard E. Coffin and his able engineers have 
given their best to the HUDSON. Last year they brought Sixes 
pretty close to perfection. So close that the HUDSON Six jumped 
in one year into the foremost rank among Sixes. 

These men have worked out in this new-model car a vast num- 
ber of minor engineering improvements. They have added scores 
of new mechanical features—some of them quite important. But 
we never expect to build a much better chassis than we built in our 
last year’s Six. 

This year's advances lie mainly in beauty, in comfort, in con- 
veniences, in room. We have combined the best in lines, finish and 
equipment with the best in engineering. We have succeeded in 


making the HUDSON Six the masterpiece it is. 


Now the Ideal Car 
We now feel that this HUDSON 54 offers the utmost in every 


wanted feature. It has the staunchness of steel Pullmans. It has the 
comfort of Turkish lounging chairs. It has the speed of express trains. 
It is free from all the troubles which annoy the inexpert. 

No man knows how to build a car more handsome and impressive. 
No conveniences are absent, no modern features lacking. 

And all these things are here included in a Six 54, with seven- 
passenger body at the record price of $2250 (f.0.b. Detroit, Michigan). 


The New Features 


These are among the new features we bring out in this 
model. No mention is here made of the countless features 


in previous HUDSON models which we still retain. 


Seven-passenger body. 

135-inch wheelbase. 

Left side drive. Right hand control. 

36 x 4'4-inch tires. 

Extra tires carried-—as never before—ahead of the 
front door. This leaves both front doors clear. 

Four forward speeds 

Pure streamline body. 

Low-hung body. 

No angles at the dash. 

Wide tonneau doors. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Electric self-cranking, with the rapid type of the Delco 
system built especially for this car. 

Powerful electric lights with dimming attachment for 
city driving. They also act as ordinance lights. 

Extra seats in tonneau fold into back of front seat, 
entirely out of the way. 

Jeweled magnetic speedometer in dash, with new con- 
cealed noiseless gears. 

Every operation and control placed within reach of 
the driver’s hand. Gasoline and oil control, lights 
and starter. 

ee Yale lock on ignition control, prevents theft 
of car. 

Rain-vision windshield built as part of the car. 

Genuine Pantasote top. Curtains that are carried in 
the top can be instantly adjusted. 

Electric horn—trunk rack—tire holders—license car- 
riers—everything. 


Go See It—Go Today 
Go to the local HUDSON dealer and see this new 


achievement. It is not merely an improved car—it's 
a real innovation. It will display to you all the best 
thought of the day in automobile designing. 


Go see it while it’s new. 


Our catalog on request. 


Hudson Motor Car Comper 


7686 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Go see this car today everywhere HUDSONS are sold 
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e New Freedom and the Retail Market 


If you read the statements by Mr 
I think you begin to realize that, as a Consumer. t 


Louis D. Brandeis and Mr. \W. H. Ingersoll 


ere are many good persona 


learn all you can about this question of “Price Maintenance 


I think both you and I 


whether he is a big dealer or a little dealer 
to say of the work of the newly formed American Fair Trade League 

The league already has four investigators in the field, gathering information 
which will show some of the causes of waste in trade, how much is due to unfair 
methods, and many other facts that are of direct interest to you 


believe in the 


“Square Deal’’—not only for ourselves, 
That is why I have asked Mr. Ingersoll for 


because, in the 


last analysis, the Consumer always “pays the freight.” 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his re 

cent writings and speeches, has 

laid emphasis upon the undefined 

fear he has observed among free- 
born American business men, who quail 
before some invisible power, to avoid of- 
fending which they yield up their inde 
pendence of action and sometimes their 
convictions as to what is right and best 
to be done. 

Whether or not his observations repre- 
sent conditions generally, this power, to 
the extent that it does exist, must reside 
in the concentration of control, within 


the same few hands, over many indus- 
tries with their ramifications. The re 
cent Congressional inquiry into the 


money-control situation showed that no 
enterprise involving over ten million 
dollars has been launched in recent years 
except with funds supplied by two or 
three closely related financial institu 
tions. All were dependent upon the same 
sources for their backing, and one of the 
heads of the financial power expressed 
the belief that the control had gone “far 
enough” for public safety. 
But most of us have felt 
concern in the trust question. 


no direct 
It has not 


seemed to touch our personal affairs. 
We go on about the same after as be 


fore the consolidation of great railroad 
lines or the declared dissolution of the 
oil and combinations. These 
things are too distant and gigantic 
to belong to us. 

If, however, we witnessed in our own 
neighborhood the absorption or driving 
out of the familiar retail where 
we had traded from childhood, and in 
their stead stood the stores of one great 
company, managed from afar, upon 
which we must depend for our needs, 
paying whatever they exacted for their 
wares or doing without, we would then 
experience an immediate appreciation 


tobacco 


too 


stores 


of the meaning of monopoly right at 
our own threshold. 

Is it possible that we are headed 
toward such a monopoly of the retail 


market in this country? Certainly there 
is no ordinary community in which such 


a condition now exists or where one is 
presently threatened, and yet what is 
the significance of the rapid extension 


of the systems of multiple chain stores 
and what of the dominance of the de 
partment stores which are already being 
combined into a great chain system? 

Is the independent retail store to dis 
appear, and will we be better off if this 
is true? 


(Written by W. H. Ingersel/) 


retailers as well as prosperous whole 
salers and manufacturers. 

From the statement of objects 
forth in the constitution of this 
organization,:it is clear that with their 
first-hand knowledge of trade condi 
tions, the men comprising its member 
ship were drawn together through recog 
nition of abuses needing attention. 

For example, its 
these : 

“To aid in the establishment and con 
tinuance of fair competitive commercial 
conditions.” 

“To promote intelligent publie opinion 
regarding evils in merchandising meth 
which operate to the injury of 


set 
new 


among objects are 


ods 
society.’ 
“To study 
tribution and 
of living.” 
“To aid in 


merchandise dis 
the 


wastes in 
their relation to 


cost 


the enactment and enforce 


ment of laws that will 
(a) Prohibit and penalize unfair 
competition 
(b) Prohibit and penalize dishonest 


advertising 
Prevent the artificial elimina 
tion of the small business man 


by deceptive trade practices.” 
In other words, the “new freedom” 
demands that the small man shall have 


a fair opportunity to compete. He must 
not be stifled by the misuse of the powel 
of his big competitor. 


There is nothing of paternalism in 


this program. The little man is not to 
be supported at anyone’s expense, but 
he must have his equal chance to sue 
ceed if he earns his way by ability and 


service. 

Evidently these practical business men 
think his extinction is not a 
conclusion. They consider it worth while 
to work to him a fair field and no 
favors. Their experience inclines them 
to the belief that mere size is no gual 
antee of sfipremacy unless supported by 
some artificial crutch. And what a sorry 
outlook for America if it were otherwise! 


foregone 


give 


Yet they all see that the way of the 
little fellow is improperly obstructed 
The door is partially closed to the man 
who would start out for himself. Those 
who already possess have an unnatu 
rally heavy advantage And the mem 
bers have taken off their coats to work 
for the reestablishment of equality of 


opportunity for big and little man alike 
each to prosper according to his deserts 
and no artificial handicaps to any. That 
is the old American spirit, striving for 


publish 


but for 


“the other fellow” 
another statement. 


MOE Koma. 


i mm recent issues of Collier's Weekly 
reasons why you should be interested and why you should 


as well, regardless of 
This time he has something 


Manager Advertising Department 


expenses are high. Out of every dollar 
it takes in, it must pay out twenty-five 
to twenty-eight cents for expenses. It 
exists to sell goods, yet its selling is often 
intrusted to indifferent, unskilled sales 
people who do not understand the pub 
lic’s needs or the goods which they are 
called upon to recommend. 

It is an entirely different issue which 
constitutes his problem. It is the un 
fair and deceptive trade-drawing devices 
which he can find no way to meet. 

It is not that the big stores are mali 
ciously plotting to undo their smaller 
rivals nor that little men are any better 
than But all are after busi 
ness and proper restraints are 
thrown around the contest, the strong 
will trample upon the weak and human 
experience shown that much 
power turns men’s heads and makes them 
callous to the interests of others whether 
competitors or consumers. If this 
not true, the strongest argument against 
monopoly would be taken away. 

The unfair practices which harass the 
small dealers are those in which the big 
ones can indulge simply because of their 


big ones. 


unless 
too 


has 


were 


resources. They can buy full pages in 
newspapers and fill them with exag 
gerated statements of values offered 


which make the ordinary dealer pale into 
the background. No one could object to 
unlimited advertising if it adhered to 
truthful statements; but just as it was 
respectable until recently for the corpora 
tion to contribute to the campaign fund 
of the political party from which it ex 
pected favors at the public expense, so 
to-day custom the misrepre 
sentation of values in the printed word 
and puts too great a upon the 
shoulders of those whose purses not 
allow the lavish purchase of white space. 


sanctions 


CTOSS 


do 


And then the great corporation is 
financially able to sell certain standard 


trade-marked goods for limited 
at a for the purpose of drawing 
crowds who will buy other goods at a 
profit. This device has the further effect 
of spreading the notion that big 
have overweening power to 
values we notice low prices on 
the that we and uncon 
sciously assume that the same condition 
prevails over their entire stocks 

Thus is our confidence in the power of 
the small store to serve us undermined 
and we it by. And in each com 
munity as one concern outstrips the rest 
and controls a large part of the trade, 
it becomes absorbed into the great chain. 
So the independent existence of the mil 


periods 


loss 


stores 
some give 
because 


goods know 
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Many questions crowd to our mind. the “new freedom,” which, after all, is lior small merchants becomes threatened 
= ob Can the little store really compete? Can but the old freedom, the age-long vision Gradually it seems that the many are 
it deliver the values? Is there economy of all fundamental democrats who will destined to work for the few unless ] 
in the operation of the big institution? never be content while some are deprived present tendencies can be checked. 
Is not a change inevitable, due to eco of the natural inheritance of humanity’s To be sure there are other factors. 
nomic law? Is there anything unfair in birthright. The large companies are ably managed: 
the competition of the big-store systems? These men are not visionary. For the they have adequate systems; they are 
Don't the big stores save us money? most part they have met the world on expert in their business-gathering meth 
by what magic do they prosper so enor its own terms and won. But the manu ods But these things are available to 
mously, still seeming to confer a public facturer perceives that he must have re the small man. They are not dependent 
benefit ? tail outlets through which his goods may upon wealth. And to offset any other 
Whatever our opinions on these ques reach the people and that if the retail advantages which the big concern may 
tions, there is no one who can answer market is absorbed by a few great com have, we must remember that the small 
all of them authoritatively. The neces binations, his future is subject to the merchant is a specialist. He knows his 
sary information has never been gath whims of those who stand between him particular line. He knows his community 
ered. and his public. He then has no alter and how to pick for it. There is the 
Recently there was formed a national native. The many small stores become individual incentive to industry in the 
organization of business men under the as one. He must make what they will establishment which he owns and which | 
nume of The American Fair Trade tuke and take what they will pay can be kept within the purview of the } | 
League. Among its organizers are some The retailer on his part feels the in proprietor. | 
of the most widely known and snecess creasing pressure of his bigger rival's So the American Fair Trade League | 
ful men in American commerce, though competition. It is not the average values says give big and little an unfettered 
none is a monopolist in his field, and in given that he fears. On that ground he field to show, by service to the public, 
cluded in the membership are obscure feels secure. The big store’s operating which is fitted to survive 
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Building an Exposition 





Engraved on wood by H. C. Merrill 


By 


OME carefully humanized facts 

about the present status and the 
future promise of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition: What it will not be, what 
is practically assured, and what may 
be expected reasonably. 


IGHTY oaks from little acorns! That is the 
first one learns about the Panama-lacifie x 
position. Reuben H. Hale, merchant, planted 

the acorn. The Pacific Ocean Exposition 

Company transplanted the sprout. Citizens of San 

Francisco and environs, the State of California and the 

County of San Francisco, by bonds and subscriptions, 

muleched its roots with $18,000,000 and 

$20,000,000. C. C. Moore, mechanical engineer, rich by 
the drive of his own engines, president of the Panama 


between 


Pacific Exposition Company by the insistence of his 
fellows, is growing the tree—at a salary of nothing a 
month and a cost of $40,000 a year to his own business. 
The writer confesses to having come to look the ex 
position enterprise over with serious misgivings; but 
most of these have been swallowed up in enthusiasms 
with which he is now quite shamelessly agitated, and 
which were kindled, not by the plans of a fair upon 
paper, but by an examination of certain human cogs 
and pistons. 
men, far-gathered but close-harnessed, whose exhibi- 
tion of trained teamwork is a better guaranty of the 
issue of their efforts than any rosy-penciled dream. 


This, therefore, is to be a story of the 


The Germ of a Gigantic Enterprise 

T WAS nine years ago, just after St. Louis got the 

Louisiana Exposition off its chest, that Hale pro 

posed at a banquet that San Francisco should cele 
brate the completion of the Panama Canal by the first 
World’s exposition ever held to commemorate a con 
temporaneous event. The proposal took hold of the 
popular imagination with the grip of an automatic 
ear coupler, for San 
Francisco, in addition to 
an enormous amount of 
local pride, has an Olym 
pian individualism. It 
hates the beaten track 
and the dust of other 
people. In consequence, 
Hale’s idea was hugged 
and paraded round the 
town eestatically for a 
couple of years; but 
along came the fire and 
burneditup. Thereafter, 


Dr. F. J. V. Skiff, the great- 
est exposition man in captivity 





Peter Clark 


however, at the first stop for breath, Hale dug his 
little exposition acorn out of the ashes and began to 
brood over it again with all the solicitude of a papa 
ostrich for the next batch of chicks. 


How It Sprouted Masgically 


/ I SHE idea grew, and the Pacific Ocean Exposition 

Company was built to give it temporary housing. 

Then came the contest. Washington, Boston, 
Baltimore, New York, and New Orleans all decided that 
it would be flatteringly comfortable to be the seat of a 
canal-commemorating exposition; but an Act of Con 
With 
this distinction, however: San Francisco and California 
were to pay the bills, and direct the job! This had 
one unfortunate reflex. It prevented the nation from 
realizing its paternal responsibility to such an extent as 
it might have done if some of its own millions were 


gress made San Francisco's project the nation’s. 


being poured out. 

Confronted stupendous task, San 
Panama-Pacific Expo 
sition Company with thirty directors, while Governor 


squarely by a 
Francisco incorporated the 
Johnson appointed a commission of seven men to 
cooperate and administer the State’s appropriation of 
$5,000,000. The president of the corporation first 
chosen, Homer 8S. King, a banker, had only consented 
to act temporarily, and there was much fumbling 
about for a executive. The men who 
wanted the job were not wanted, and the men who 


permanent 


were wanted shunned it. 

At length the directors took advantage of the ab 
sence of one of their number in New York City and 
elected him to the vacant chair, tied him in, 
him down, and walled him about with its responsibili 
This man was the 
Moore was a Cali 


loaded 


ties, so that there was no escape. 
«C. C. Moore already mentioned. 
his standards were high; his 


fornian; he was young; 


devotion proved—he had already worked himself into 
the hospital in raising the popular subscriptions for the 
fair; he was an able organizer and a forceful admin 
istrator. Some people thought he was too adroit to 
be strong, but they are finding out their mistake. Be 
sides being something of an idealist, he is a man whe 
ean hold fast and hit hard, although the first and 
sometimes the second impact of his personality is a 
plush-covered suavity that may be altogether de 
ceiving 

Returning from New York to find what had been 
done to him in his absence, Mr. Moore said: 

“T will take the job if you directors, each and all of 
you, will agree never to ask me to appoint any man 
to any position.” 


Seeking a Head 

, I SHE directors assented promptly—were so much 
in earnest about it that they spread upon their 
minutes a resolution to that effect, and beside it 


they laid another, providing that no director should 
at any time, become or remain interested in any con 


In one single glance thev 
do things to the mind of 
a weary-footed sight-seer 
that universities and 
libraries could not do 


Macfarlane 


tract, concession, or money-making interest in connec 
tion with the exposition. 

To these declarations, I am assured, the parties in in- 
terest have strictly adhered. This has made possible 
the building up of that great strictly business organi 
zation which now has the mighty task so well upon 
its way. 

The building of this organization began almost im 
mediately. In their very first big problem, the selec- 
tion of a site, the majority of the directors discovered 
that they were about as exposition-wise as a basket 
of Angora kittens. 
ance in all directions. 


There was signaling for assist 

President Moore, being a busi- 
ness man, was doing a few sunrs in mental arithmetic. 
He knew that if he were building a dam he would 
gather a staff of dam builders, summoning them, if 
necessary, from the edge of the world. On the same 
principle, he set to work at once to gather a staff of 
trained exposition builders, for, know all men by these 
presents, exposition making has become a learned pro- 
fession, and in Chicago was the grand Pooh-Bah and 
Akhoond of all exposition men, Dr. Frederic J. V. 
Skiff, whose career began when President Harrison 
made him one of the National Commissioners to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 


Dr. Skiff Is Culled Like a Flower 


R. SKIFF is, and has been since its foundation, 
D the director of the Field Museum of Natural His- 

tory. He has a head like Victor Hugo's, that 
swells up back and around into a magnificent dome 
of thought, and is crammed with an encyclopedic 
range of knowledge. 
unrecognized. 


Nor have his attainments gone 
There are titles to his name and deco 
rations to his breast. 

Now it has come to pass that world’s expositions 
are regarded by thoughtful men as of the greatest im- 
portance in the diffusion of knowledge. In one single 
glance they do things to the mind of a weary-footed 
sight-seer that universities and libraries could not do 
in a lifetime. And the directors of the Field Museum, 
being public-spirited men, and realizing that in Dr. 
Skiff they have the great 
est exposition man in 
captivity, keep him to 
lend!—for the good of 
the world. 

They loaned him to 
Buffalo and Nashville 
and Paris and St. Louis, 
and they were willing 
to lend him to San 
Francisco. But this 
time he did not want to 
He was not 
looking for any more big 


be loaned. 


C. C. Moore, president by 
the insistence of his fellows 
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tasks. He was past the meridian of life 
to journey toward the sunset quietly, in the midst of 
the Field treasures and the museum of his own 


He wanted 


memories. 

But just at this point the exposition directorate 
displayed one of its very largest bumps of acumen 
It insisted on Dr. Skiff. It coaxed and cajoled, and 
finally got him out—just to look the ground over. This 
was Dr. Skiff’s fatal mistake. 

You see, without exactly knowing it, he had in his 
mind the rather widespread notion that this was to be 
a coochee-coochee type of exposition; that amusement 
features would dominate; that they would be distine 
tive for those superheated, poppy-blown carnalities that 
are supposed to inflame the human passions in every 
Pacific port from Valparaiso 
to Kamchatka; that as to the 
serious side of the enterprise, 
it would be a nice little sec- 
ond-class affair. He learned 
in his first day upon the 
ground that this impression 
was utterly false. He saw 
the most beautiful and ap- 
propriate site for a world’s 
exposition upon which his 
eyes had ever rested; he saw 
a treasury with more money 
in prospect for the work than 
any fair company had ever 
had before, and he met a 
group of men with the loftiest 
set of ideals for a symposium 
of world progress he had ever 
encountered. 

The whole enterprise was 
to be instructional—a_ vast 
educational emporium (over 
the door to every building, in 
effect if not in fact, would be 
raised the challenge: “He who 
will not learn must not enter!” 

The fact that the exposi- 
tion was to be contemporane- 


huge asparagus bed, sprout palaces whose sculptured 
facades proclaim the triumphs of art, of husbandry, 
of war, of peace, and beckon tantalizingly to all the 
world to come and glimpse their significant interiors! 
But Dr. Skiff did it. 


Classifying the Universe 


OWEVER, he had to have help, and expert help 
H at that; and so at this point he began the build 

ing of his staff of expert fair makers, by calling 
to his assistance Asher Curtis Baker, Captain of the 
United States Navy, retired, and just the man for the 
job. Captain Baker has commanded warships in every 
water; he has had a spoon in all sorts of diplomatic 


broths; he knows people worth knowing, and some 


¢ 








ous and not historical in 

character whetted the doctor's appetite. It would be 
different from all other expositions. One would not 
see the surveying instruments of George Washington 
nor the locomotive of Stephenson, nor, in fact, any 
thing earlier than the Louisiana Exposition of 1904. 
That was to set the hindmost mark 
no mere space filling; no mere = spectacularizing; 


There was to be 


naught, indeed, but a stupendous and instructive rep 
resentation of time’s most forward stride in every 
nation under heaven. No junk! No yesterday! To 
day—and to-morrow! That was to be the theme of 
the Panama-lacifiec Exposition. 


From Far Kingdoms They Gathered 


LL these possibilities made Dr. Skiff's blood leap. 
A He surrendered quickly, almost humbly, taking 
service for thousands of dollars less than he 
might have exacted. Money was no object to the 
directors; they had to have Skiff. And money became 
no object to Skiff; he had to have a part in the job 
The title they gave him was Director in Chief, and 
from the moment of his enlistment the enterprise took 
on the color of confidence. 

Exposition men the world over form a cult. Skiff 
knows this cult intimately—men like Dupont and San- 
ders in France, Wintour and 
Smith in England, Vranchi 
and Zeddio in Italy, Von Sti- 
brol and Pistol in Austria, 
and so on round the globe— 
men who can make a world’s 
exposition in and of them- 
selves. From the moment of 
Skiff’s attachment to the Pan 
ama-Pacific enterprise these 
men began to scheme to get 
into the game. 

Upon the ground, Dr. Skiff’s 
first task was to make rules 
and regulations. You do not 
recognize the importance of 
rules and regulations, and 
neither do I, but they tell me 
they are the conscience and 
constitution of the enterprise. 
Having made these and published them, the doctor 
turned to and put forth the Official Classification 
Again a term that to laymen does not signify, but they 
tell me it is the embryo of the exposition. Every con 
stituent element of that finished and furbished archi 
tectural pageant, glittering beneath sun and stars, and 
hiving the aggregated exhibit of human achievement, 
must first be put down in the classification. If itis not 
in the classification it cannot get into the exposition. 

Nice little task that, to sit down and annotate the 
achievements of the world, to spell them over on one’s 
fingers and thumbs, and classify them, and paste them 
in a book and toss the book to the printer, then turn 
about and watch 625 bare, brown acres, like some 


In the Court of Four Seasons 
Watch 625 bare, brown acres, like some huge asparagus 
bed, sprout palaces whose sculptured facades proclaim 
the triumphs of art, of husbandry, of war, of peace 


who ure not, in every quarter of the sphere. From 
ISO1, when Blaine sent him to Mexico as a Special 
Commissioner on a reciprocity mission, and he lin 
gered there to secure Mexico's participation in the 
Chicago Exposition and help prepare her exhibit, he 
has been saturating himself with the knowledge, the 
nature, and the genius of these world creations. 

Fortunately Captain Baker was at liberty, and Dr 
Skiff, who had known him for years, turned to his 
directors and said as Samson when he besought his 
parents for the daughter of the Vhilistine to wife 
“Get him for me. For he pleaseth me well.” 

But Captain Baker was not exactly for hire. He 
had first to be exposed to the infection; but President 
Moore, nothing loath, for he wants no cold-collar horses, 
vaccinated him systematically for some weeks, and 


East Axis in the Court of Sun and Stars 


‘*He who will not learn must not enter!’’ 
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presently had the satisfaction of seeing it “take 
beautifully. 

So Dr. Skiff and Captain Baker, in ten months, 
made the Cfficial Classification. which you may read 
in an hour and find exceedingly dull: but, as said before, 
it is the tiny, puissant tadpole of this great project. 

The next thing was buildings. The classification 
practically determined what buildings, but these 
experts must go farther and estimate how large 
buildings. Dr. Skiff affirms that “this was the greatest 
exhibition of high and lofty guessing ever pulled off,” 
but then it must be allowed that all his sentences 


bloom with superlatives. This gray-haired youth is 
! 


entirely unable to restrain himself when he talks of 


COLLIER’S 


or plans for the exposition. He feels that he is build 
ing the ultimate one While at wor 
day upon the classification a letterhead lay before him 
bearing the usual form “International Exposition.’ 
The eminent Director in Chief took up a pen and 


nothing less 


K One 


with deliberate malice aforethought. s ratched out 
“International” and wrote in “Universal.” I have not 
a dictionary by me at the moment, but I have always 
scrupled to use that word universe unless meaning 
Island, 
Guam, the Milky Way, and San Francisco: but this 
Dr. Skiff scruples not 


the whole thing—sun, moon, stars, Coney 


or him there is no ambition 
too large, no word too ndequate. 

But before buildings come sites. San Francisco, as 
most of us know when we do not forget, inhabits a 
peninsula that stretches north 
and south; the Pacific is West, 
the Bay is east, the Golden 
Gate is north. Midway on the 
southern shore of this gate is 
a break in the cliff line, half 
cove and half tide flats, called 
Harbor View. 

The exposition directors ran 
a sea wall a mile or more in 
lepgth across the mouth of 
the cove, filled in behind it, 


and lo! there were 625. pri 
meval acres, the most unique, 
attractive, and accessible of 
sites for a world’s fair, and 
the only one ever located upon 
There, hemmed in 
washed by 


the sen 
by hills, world 
tides, where the masts of ships 
from every sea swing past, the 
enchanted city was to rise 


Captains of the Host 


HE exposition - making 
I part of the organiza 
tion, called the exeeu 
tive staff, of which Dr. Skiff 
was the head, had been di 
vided into four divisions 
Works, Exhibits, Concessions, and Exploitation. Cap 
tain Baker, director of the Division of Exhibits, has 
already been mentioned. But the first division director 
selected in point of time, and the one who now sud 
denly became important, was the director of works, 
Harris D. Hi. Connick. We might stop and consider 
Connick for a minute. He is the only San Franciscan 
among the four division heads. He had been Assist 
ant City Engineer; he had installed a high-pressure 


salt-water fire system that was a marvel of perfec 
tion, and generally revealed a genius for putting things 
across. He was Irishly enthusiastic, Americanly ener 
getic, and, by the general concave of his countenance, 
doggedly tenacious—one of those slow-starting, strong 
finishing types of engineer who succeed, in part, be 
cause they see trouble before trouble sees them l’re- 
paredness is Connick’s god. He is always expecting 
the unexpected ; hence is of a studious breed Al 
though not yet forty, he has accumulated an engineer 
ing library of 10,000 volumes 

When VDresident Moore said to Connick 
our builder.’ Connick, the cautious, remarked inside 
of him that this exposition imbroglio would be an 
little mess to keep out of; after which he 


“Be thou 


awful nice 
recommended the best builder he could think of for 
the position, and, merely as 

au matter of intellectual curl 
osity, went home to his li 
brary to see just what the 
engineering problem of expo 
sitions was like anyhow. He 
soaked himself in that kind 
of lore for three months, 
and just about the time he 
got to thinking he might like 
a Cateh-as-catch-can wrestle 
with such a proposition on his 
own account, President Moore, 
still persisting, came around, 
blindfolded him With a lot of 
persuasive conversation, and 
buckled him into the harness 
To Connick builder, the 
president next added Kelham, 


dreamer: to be more specific, 
George W. Kelham, Chief of Architecture. Kelham 
is tall and Boston bred, New York trained, and San 


Francisco tried He came out after the fire, Wa 
associated with the firm that built the Palace Hotel. 
and otherwise left his mark upon the new city Kel 
ham is not a gingerbread artist; stateliness and the 
grace of mighty strength are in his most 
lines; besides which, he has something rare 
and another quality which ne 
Other 


fav ored 
among 


architects—tolerance ; 
architect ever had before—a sense of humor. , 
wise Kelham, but a year and a half along upon his 
tusk, would be in the madhouse. 

Just to fortify himself, Connick reached out early 


und got Markwart, who built ti 
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Their Honor 


By Maarten Maartens 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT McCAIG 


2 tengers is conflict and drama 

in this final passage between 
a father and a son. They are 
soldiers of Emperor William, but 
such gulfs between the old and the 
young, and between the high and 
the low, are part of life every- 
where; Maarten Maartens brings 
out the beauty of a tragically stern 
old code, and drives it home that 
the ideal of a man standing by his 
pledges will never be played out. 


HE telephone bell rang in the room 
beyond. 
The General attentively wiped his 
pen, for the seventh time that after 
noon, before rising from the big, bare desk in 
his bleak, bare cabinet. The cleared desk fitted, 
the clean cabinet framed, the personality. The General, 
bare also, spare and thin, in his buttoned uniform, sat 
in the middle of his silent room at the War Office, 
gray-headed, close-shaven, calm-eyed. Against the 
white walls rose tall cupboards and cases, brass- 
bound and locked. Not a curtain near the tall win 
dows full of wintry sky, not a rug beneath the 
General's feet. Not a rag for the dappled boar hound 
magnificent beast!—who dozed with his nozzle 
against the hot-water pipes. Not an ornament except 
a great portrait, signed, of Wilhelm der Grosse, and, 
on the vast writing ‘table, beside a penny inkstand 
and a tin dispatch box, the photograph of an old 
lady, the General's long-deceased wife, in a coroneted 
frame. 

The orderly stood at attention. “Melde gehorsamst !” 
he said. The untranslatable phrase, more than any 
heraldie conceit, presents the 
whole great Prussian achievement 
“Ant please your Excellency, the 
telephone !" 

“Thanks,” said the General, who 
had once said that, deep in thought, 
to a little dog which got out of 
his way. He laid a piece of blot 
ting paper over the report he was 
Writing and went out into the antechamber. 
no telephone on his table. He was a nervous man. 

“Yes,” he said. “You speak with General von 
Treuling. With whom have I the honor 

“Commerzienrat Meyer,” came the reply. Ah! 
the owner of the General Stores which had spread 
thtir net in the last twenty years all over the Empire, 
one of the richest and most influential men in the 
city, whom the old-fashioned General unfortunately) 
had not the honor to know. 


He had 


Except by name. Oh, he knew him by name, and 
by report! 

“In what can I be of service to you?’ asked the 
General stiffly. 

“Is there anyone within hearing?” 
expected reply. 

“No,” said the General, far more stiffly still. 

“Thank you. I crave your permission, Herr Graf, 
to speak to you for several minutes, in entire con- 
fidence, on a matter of the greatest moment.” 

“I cannot comprehend, but I will listen,” answered 
the General. “It seems to me that the telephone—” 
“Is the only means I can employ. If you will 
listen, you will comprehend. I dare not write, and 
Thave not the courage to speak to your face.” 

“I listen,” said the General, with the courtesy which 
offends. Wild guesses flashed through his brain anent 
government contracts, fraudulent proposals 


“ 

pee an ouly daughter”’—presumably that chang 
ng voice still belonged to the mighty Commerzien 
rat—“you have an only son. The daughter is 

really all I care about in this world. The son?” 


Thank you,” said the General. “You were re 
harking—” 


came the un 


“80 I thought. Herr Graf, I have to confess to 


your Fixee . . 
your Excellency that my daughter has irretrievably 


los » 

a her heart to your son. She is sick with love. 
SO v . , P 

I the doctors Say Now you will understand why 
prefer the telephone 


dug. 16, 








“I am at your service,” said the General. “They 
will not switch us off.” The wish was father to the 
thought. But he was sure they would not switch off 
the War Office. And the man at the other end was 
certain they would not switch off Commerzienrat 
Meyer. 

“You do not know my daughter. I barely know 
your son. They have met—at balls. I do not desire 
this match 

“Nor do I,” said the General quickly. 

“So I presumed. But I am asking you, through the 
telephone, to consent to it.” 

“T must beg began the General. 

“Listen! My daughter's hand has been sought by 
men of equal rank to yours. I will make any ar 
rangement you propose 

“You must really excuse me,” 
“My son 

“IT faney I know what he thinks. 
He would probably be willing if 
you were. So much I have found 
out. Never mind how. By paying 
his friends.” The word was in 
the feminine. 

“You surely do not expect me,” 
said the General testily, “to give 
my blessing per telephone?” 

“T broached the subject thus: I am in a hurry 
because of the ball to-night. You know that I am 
giving a ball?” 

“T was not aware,” said the General. 

“Ah? Your Excellency does not read the papers?” 

“Only the parts that interest me.” 

“You must find the selection difficult,” the man’s 
voice had gained insufferably in assurance. “Your 
son is coming. All Berlin. It is to be a ladies’ ball. 
Leap Year, you know. She has warned me this 
morning that to-morrow her—her secret will no 
longer be—be ours.” 

“IT am truly sorry for you 

“Let me speak! I have just received that informa 
tion—thank God!—about your son. The doctors 


burst in the General 


all the assurance was gone again—‘“but I said that 
before. Herr Graf, I am asking your consent.” 

“T cannot give it,’ said the General, choked. 

“Let me speak, let me speak!” 
have said. 


squeak he might 
“IT am acquainted with arrangements you 
have been making about your personal affairs—your 
family property. Those we would stop at once, 
change altogether.” 

“You—you know?" 

“Your embarrassments. That you are negotiating 
the sale of Schloss Riesenhof to a friend.” 

“Good God!" said the General. 

“T am not a fool, Herr Graf: I am a man of 


stuttered the General 


business. I am doing the most terrible thing, for 
me, that I ever did in my life. I have never asked 
any man a favor I have conferred few. But I 


plead.” 
“IT have received many favors,” 
eral. “But not this one.” 


replied the Gen 
And he hung up the re- 


ceiver. 
He waited for a few moments, in dread lest the 
little bell again shriek ont at him. tut it remained 


He went back to his bare cabinet, where 
hung the signed portrait of the old emperor. 


motionless 


What he cared about most, in the first rush 
of various emotions, was that this man should 
have pried into his family affairs. He de- 
spised Commerzienrat Meyer as the dust be- 
neath—no, for that left him indifferent—as 
the toad he passed by. He believed he had 
every righteous reason for doing so. The mag- 
nate was what he called a dirty-money man. 


EK HAI never looked, in any way, into 
H the life of the Enormous Shopman. He 
knew nothing of shops except that he 
never entered one. His servant got what he 
wanted. His needs were few 
At his elub, in his set, if anybody mentioned 
Meyer, it was always with disparagement of 
the manner in which the man had acquired 
that huge fortune Ugly 
against him. 
The club and the set were “rococo,” said 


stories were told 


the son. 

Of course everybody would be aware, a few 
hours after the event, that Riesenhof had passed 
into other hands. The thing would be an ac 
complished fact which everybody he met would 
ignore. That was very different from having such a 
trade creature peering round corners, computing, pro- 
posing, suddenly, to buy back the house, with the son. 

“A damnable idea!’ said the General, and washed 
his hands and walked out into the blurred winter gas 
light, the drizzle of a bleak afternoon. He hastened 
to his daily game of “Skat” with the three un- 
changeable friends of his military youth. It was a 
“Kaffee Skat’’—the loser paid for four portions of 
eafé au lait and four rusks. That was all. 

The intellectual struggle calmed his nerves, He 
played with less reserve, with more dash, as the 
three friends noticed, than usual. They understood 
what that meant. Something had occurred greatly 
to disturb his wonted composure. Vrobably, at the 
War Office, “reforms” of which he “couldn't make 
“()-o-oh!" cried one of the friends, irascible, 
half pay, “you had no right to win that!” 

“T have lost so much in my life, at least I may win 


sense.” 


a tup of coffee,” said the General, rising from the card 
table. He invited his partner to Mave a smoke with 
him. The other two gazed after them. What had Von 
Treuling lost in his life? Nothing. The Griifin. 


KE HAD never had much money. His career had 
H been successful since his early opportunity 
in 1870. He had achieved every achievable 
honor. And he had certainly never lost a friend. 
“You are the best friend I have,” said the General, 
“but there are things a man must keep to himself.” 
“Surely,” replied the other, who had asked nothing, 
sympathetically smoking They sat in big chairs, 
by a wood fire 
other, florid, white whiskered, rested a spurred boot 


The General's head was bowed. The 


across a pointed knee. 

“IT have never had a secret from you,” grumbled 
the General—of course he said “from thee.” “Not 
even the old stories one doesn't tell one’s wife. I 
sometimes wonder, does she know those now?" 

“Be sure she smiles at them if she does,” said 
the Colonel. 

“Perhaps. I am not a philosopher or a theologian.” 

“By no means,” said the friend, as the General 
paused. 

“Frederick the Great was both, in his way, and 
also a good soldier. So was his father. The father 
wasn't wise, Klarwitz, in the treatment of the son.” 


“Wise or not, he was right,” said the other 
Prussian warmly. “And Von Katt deserved his fate.” 

“All the same 

“The king was right, I tell yvou—was right. An 


officer who helped the Crown Prince to desert! Any 
officer who breaks his oath deserves death.” 
“IT am not denying it. How much you care!” 


NILENCE fell between the two smokers 
. “My father was always very good to me,” re 
sumed the General presently. “There is no such 
difficult relation as that between father and son.” 
“You philosophize more than you are aware,” said 
Count von Klarwitz. “It isn’t good for you. Especially 
as you haven't the necessary strength of brain. And 


too much heart. I have often told you before: 
Philosophize like me. I am an Epi—what's its 
name? Live and let live! Eat and drink!” 

“IT know,” said the General affectionately Count 


von Klarwitz commanded one of the finest regiments 
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in the service. A regiment so superfine that a mar 
riage with a Friiulein Meyer, however wealthy, would 
oblige the General's son to exchange into something 
else. The Klarwitz estates were unencumbered: the 
Klarwitz quarterings were untainted; the Klarwitz 
children were prosperous 
to buy Riesenhof, for every penny it was worth 

“Meyer,” said the pale General, watching his 
friend’s bright face, “you know Meyer?” 

“Fifty. But you mean the Commerzienrat’?”’ 

“Ah, you see there is only one. He is giving a 
ball to-night.” 

“Of course. No, I do not know him. 
children are going. Fritz says he has a ‘99 cham 
pagne—e-e-ew !" 

“I can’t understand the boys’ drinking his cham 
pagne,” cried Treuling. “It should taste of human 
sweat! No offense, Kurt! My boy goes there too.” 

“You are mistaken about the man,” said Count 
von Klarwitz quietly. “He isn’t 
half a bad sort of man.” 

“Possibly. But hismoney is bad. 
No decent person would touch it.” 


LARWITZ drew a long 
K breath. “The money is hon- 

orable money. Gained in a 
sphere you and I do not under- 
stand. The man’s whole career 
is perfectly honorable. He started 
in a small town in Silesia, Ber- 
lau. Orphan. Penniless. Crip- 
grandmother. eddler’s 
thing.” 


Count Klarwitz was going 


Some of my 


pled 
pack. The usual 
“Really?” 
“He had a genius for trade, 
like Napoleon for war. You and 
I don’t know what trade is. They 
tell me it’s quite simple. You buy 
in the cheapest market, and you 
sell in the dearest. That's all.” 
“What a tiresome way of 
spending your life,” said the Gen- 
eral. “And very hard on your 
buyers.” 
“Not at all. Not 
preparing for a war which nowa- 


worse than 
days nobody wants to come off. 
It sounds far more decent than 
finance.” 

“Oh, finance!” 

“Yet bankers are the 
traders you and I are beginning 
to think possible! Five hundred 
would 


only 


years ago our ancestors 
allow no banker to be baptized. 
We are quite stupid. Meyer at 
least sells you something. If he 
were to take your money without 
selling you anything, you might 
think him some sort of a gen- 
tleman.” 
“Oh, what 
yawned the General. 
or my mortgage Jew. I 


signify ?”’ 
“My tailor 
prefer 


does it 


my tailor.” 
“Meyer is 
employees. 
is widely charitable 
“Oh, I know! Fifty 
press’s Fund 
“And if they do 
But he gives lots in secret. His whole life can bear 
looking into, I assure you. He is a good man.” 
“Excuse me, he told me he rarely did a kindness 
“What? You have had speech with him?’ 
“Only once,” said the General awkwardly. 
seem to be quite intimate. Why all this interest? 


HE Colonel clashed the spurred boot—also awk 

| wardly—to the floor. “A coincidence,” he said. 
“My cousin, of the Imperial Cabinet, had to go 

into it all, when his name came up for the rank of 


There had been some scandal about 
Meyer's 


admirable to his 
They are well paid and pensioned. He 


thousand marks for the Em 


want to get some sort of title? 


“You 


’ 


‘Commerzienrat.’ 


appointments. He said money Was 


recent 
quite clean, as money goes.” 
“Astounding!” said the General. 
else for a long time. 
At last the Colonel stretched himself. “We have 
no secrets,” he blurted out, his brick-red going purple. 


And said nothing 


“So it’s no use, Karl; I must tell you about your 
son.” 

The General dropped his cigar and angrily picked 
it up. 


His friend hurried on 

“About my 
Karl. Never mind!” 

“What now?’ said the General huskil) 

“He is not going to play any more. Never. He has 
given me, his Colonel, his sacred word of honor as an 


godson It's good news on the whole, 


officer and a nobleman.” 

“Thank God!” Then 
what made him do that?” 

“Well, of course he lest a good deal before One 
of these days. Last week.” 

“Again? How 


with piercing anxiety Kurt, 


much?” 


marks. I’m most terribly 
We must get it 


“Thirty-three thousand 
Karl. It was at the Casino. 
hushed up. It'll be all right.” 

“If it reaches the Emperor, he will be cashiered !” 

“Not now! There’s his oath. He can’t go back on 
that. My cousin helped me.” 

“Perhaps it would be all the better—-I sometimes 
think—he should go—disappear.” 

“Your only son! The last Treuling of 
himself, dug his strong teeth into his broad lip. He 
strides along the empty 


sorry, 


" he checked 


got up, took a few room, 
among the armchairs and smoking tables: 

“Not the last Treuling of the Riesenhof,” he said 
bluntly. “Look, my dear Karl, you're up against the 
wall, you must Kurt must marry Friiulein 
Meyer.” 

“What? You know too? 

“Nobody knows. Kurt 


serious talk, 


leap. 


Everybody knows?” 
doesn’t. We had a long, 
But it’s all right 


So you can imagine. 





‘*There was a flower dance-—you don’t know—that’s 
after your day. She brought in two bouquets. An out- 
rageous thing. Never mind. The whole city knows ’”’ 
now. I wanted his promise first. Now he can marry. 
And keep the Riesenhof.” 

“No, thank God, you have got that He 
again. You're a good friend, Kurt.” 

“T had to be as his Colonel,” said the other coolly. 
“Of course the Mevyers’ll take him, if he offers. I've 
never doubted that, and I've made inquiries. Isn't 
he my godson? And you betrayed yourself just now 


can't play 


by your talk about Meyer.” 


HE General rose. “You are too clever for me. 

I I'm not clever. Where did Kurt get the money, 

I wonder?” 

“From the Jews. Of course that 
And if you were to sell the Riesenhof, it'd stop dead 
I wish he was different, Karl; it can’t be helped.” 
The Colonel held out his hand: the General grasped 
it. 

“Well, at any 
play again now and live. 
‘Better dead than dishonored’—eh? 
that?” 

“Oh, several people's. It’s a good motto: it means 
means everything. Good night, Karl. 
Meyer I can account for. 


couldn't go on. 


rate.” said the General, “he cannot 
I've you to thank for that. 
Whose motto is 


nothing, till it 


Every word I said about 
Sleep on it! 

“Good night, Kurt!” 
the chill turmoil of the street. It struck him cold 


him: he 


The General crept down into 


took a 


under 
General von Treuling was 


His straight limbs trembled 
taxi. 


tudyving, at the War 


The world moves 
Office, the application of aero 
planes to modern war 

said gravely at his door; the 


Herr 


“You drive well,” he 


chauffeur saluted, gravely also. “The young 


COLLIER’s 


Graf has come in to said the General's 
grizzled servant. Indeed? That was very 
The young Herr Graf lived in messed with 
his regiment, supped out. He had a bedroom at hig 
father’s, rarely used. 


HE stiff old man and the smart young one gat 
opposite cach other. They talked, for the young 


man, always courteous, had found an agreeable 


supper,” 
unusua) 
rooms, 


subject, the new field gun. The only serious thing he 


personally cared for was horses. He was pleasant. 
easy-going; above all, conciliatory. All his life he 
had been, noticeably, young Count Treuling of the 
Riesenhof. All his life he had revered and avoided 
his father. He couldn’t understand the old gentle 
man’s exactitude. Why fuss? He himself was hope 
lessly a hedonist. Do as you like till you're stopped, 
Then do the next best. 

They talked, till the General lighted his simple 
cigar. The son lighted a better 
“You have nothing to say to me?” 
asked the father. 

“No,” said the son. 

“As you choose. You are going 
to the Meyers’ ball to-night? One 
moment! I think you should 
know that I am arranging to sell 
the Riesenhof.” 

“Tt is entailed!” 


HE General smiled. “You 
| will hardly refuse to co 
operate, as it goes to pay 
your card debts.” 
“T shan't 
thing,” thought the son 
“There is one alternative, Kurt 


bother to say any 


It has been suggested to me twice 
very markedly, to-day. 
marry this Meyer's child 


“Suggested ? 


You can 
By whom, pray?” 
said the son, haughtily. 


“By your Colonel an 
father. You cannot, anyhow, stay 
in this regiment. 
ing to have you. I should never 


by her 
The girl is will 


have dreamed of the thing had the 
man’s money Uncle 
Kurt says it is perfectly clean.” 

“A shopkeeper?” 
his handsome uniform, stared at 
the father in his buttoned frock 

“That or ruin.” The father 
drew a deep line on the table 
cloth. 

“IT don't 
Guards. I 
Have you seen the girl?’ 

“No, of course not.” That this 
might matter had not vecurred to 
the General. 

“T have. I rather liked her 
to flirt with. She’s quite pretty, 
common. That's the 
object to in no 


been dirty 


The son, in 


want to leave the 


won't leave Berlin 


but she's 
one defect I 
woman but my 

The 
I would do anything. 
going to dress? Well and good. 
have nothing left. I 


wife.” 
heavily 
I can do 


General sighed 
“IT cannot help you. 
nothing. Are you 
Remember what I tell you: I 
cannot pay any more debts. Uncle Kurt is willing to 
pay a fair price for the Riesenhof for Willy. Gel 
sends you this one chance.” 

“For Willy?’ cried the son, by the door. “For that 
The Riesenhof for Willy? 
more than the 


great hulking fool? 
swallowed something 
lump in his throat. “Willy Klarwitz bas always 
worked hard at his agriculture. He will make a good 
landlord.” 

“Great God, father! I believe you want to sell the 
place.” The father looked up at the son, and the sou 
went out. As the door closed, the General's face 
Then he resumed 
the wrapper 


The General 


dropped on his hands for a moment 
his cigar, and burst open, with lean finger, 
of the military “Wochenblatt.” 


E FELT grateful to the authorities for issuing 
H the new number that night. He read painstak 
ingly, patting, from time to time, the great head 

of the dappled hound. It was eleven o'clock before 
he went to bed, an hour later than usual. His mind 
He could revert from tech 
on of his 
wonted 


had recovered its control. 
nical engrossments to unthwarted considerati 
private affairs. with his 
scrupulousness, he thanked his Maker for the repor® 
ful conclusion of that terrible day. They must leap) 
the wall, as Klarwitz had put it. Or leap into the 
chasm, like the Roman »—Curtius 


what’s his name? 
Fill up the chasm with the shopkeeper’s gold plee 
viarrison towl, 


own Undressing 


in some provincial 
Not pleasant, of Course, 
was 


“Geborene Meyer” 
and later on at the Riesenhof. 
but nowise disgraceful, now they knew the money 
clean. That was the point everything turned on iD the 
General’s estimation. “Better dead than dishonored. 
Marvelous to think the money was actuall) clean: 


The General lay down on his 


. 
a . 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


AKING the longer view of affairs, 
the most important 
Washington politics is the as- 


aspect of 


cendancy of President Wilson over Con- 
gress. The public has grown so accus- 
tomed to it that they do not get any 
sensation from it, nor do they realize how 
important it is. Anyone who can remem 
ber or will read the familiar story of the 
wreck of the Democratic party for twenty 
years just because President Cleveland did 
not have the ascendancy over the Senate 
when he was making a tariff bill will real 
ize how important is the whip hand which 
Wilson has. It was not easy to get, and 
there were many weeks during the begin 
ning of Wilson’s Administration when it 
seemed whether he would 
have it. The issue was exactly the same 
as in Cleveland’s Administration—whether 
the party should pass an honest tariff bill, 
inspired by the President and based on 


questionable 


the party platform, or whether the Senate 
should emasculate it into a thing of—to 
perfidy and dis- 
It is all safe now, in spite of the 
two Louisiana, who will 
vote against the bill. Wiison has a safe 
majority. Probably Wilson would have 
acquired this ascendancy anyhow, but he 


quote Cleveland's phrase 
honor. 


Senators from 


was greatly helmed by the lobby episode. 
Just about the time the tariff bill had 
passed the House and gone to the Senate, 
President Wilson issued his publie dee- 
laration that the 
lobby, which was misleading the people 


expressing the wish 
and harassing public men, would go home. 
The utterance created a and 
the Senate, with the rather joyful inten 


sensation, 


tion of “putting the President in a hole,” 
began a lobby investigation. It is no 
secret to say that the hope and intention 
of this investigation were to prove there 
was no lobby, and thereby humiliate the 
President and weaken his hand. As events 
have turned out, however, the President’s 
prestige has been very greatly increased, 
and the Senate, to use a familiar phrase, 
It doesn’t 

Senator 


is now eating out of his hand. 

do it willingly. The other day 
Cummins made a speech about executive 
usurpation and interference. It was a 
strong speech, and at any other time dur- 
ing the past twenty years it would have 
Now 


Congress sub- 


made a public sensation. nobody 
pays any attention to it. 
mits to Wilson’s ascendancy much more 
tamely than it did when Roosevelt created 
and swung the Big Stick. Indeed, Roose 
velt’s hard-won triumph over Congress in 
1909 has made Wilson’s present ascend- 
Wilson is not 


ancy easier. President 

likely to lose his whip hand through 
any event now foreseeable. He will put 
through his tariff bill, and that will 


strengthen him. In all probability he 
will put through his currency bill as well. 
With respect to Mexico, the public has 
perfect confidence in him. The only events 
which threatened his prestige were the 
case of the Japanese in California, which 
slightly, and the Diggs- 

If Wilson ends the pres- 


was boggled 
Caminetti case. 


ent special session with his ascendancy 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


maintained, he can begin the regular ses- 
sion in December with an impressive pro- 
gram of new legislation and a serene prob- 
ability of putting it through. 


Resenting Wilson’s Control 


R. WILSON’S ascendancy cannot be 
described more clearly than in the 
words of Senator Cummins: 

The influence that has been exerted by the 
resident upon members of Congress, an influ 
ence so persistent and determined that it be 
came known to every intelligent 
citizen of the United States. Without respect to 


the soundness or unsoundness of his economic 


coercive, is 


views, I am opposed to the Executive interfer 
ence of which he has been guilty, and I intend 
now, and upon 
the future, to record my protest against it... . 


every appropriate occasion in 
Like all misuse or usurpation of power, the evil 
grows and becomes more and more pronounced, 
more and more objectionable. . [appeal to the 
spirit of free institutions and to the fundamental 
principles of representative government. ... The 
President of the United States, assuming to in 
terpret and apply the economic doctrine of his 
party, has laid the heavy hand of his power 
upon a branch of the Government that ought 
to be coordinate but which, in fact, has become 
subordinate. It ought to humiliate us all some 
what when we look around and find that the 
people generally not understand the sur 
render of our rights and privileges but observe 
it with a certain degree of satisfaction. It is 
perhaps natural for them to enjoy it 
they have gradually come to believe that 

upon itself as inferior, and it is 
very human to deride a body of men who, lack 


only 


because 
Con- 


xress looks 


ing the courage to assert themselves, are whipped 
by a master hand into subjection. 


The Republican Hope 
| print NCE to the efforts of Senators 
l 


sorah, Cummins, and others to unite 
the Progress -e and Republican parties 
doesn’t come from the Progressives alone. 
The old standpat Republicans have one 
It is a poverty-stricken estate, but 
they cling to it. Thev hope the nation 
will have a commercial depression; they 
think the country will charge it to the 
Democratic tariff revision, and they be 
lieve they can ride back to power upon it. 
The fact that 
came after the Democratic tariff revision 
of 1893 has been used by the Republican 


asset. 


a commercial depression 


party to intimidate the nation for twenty 
vears past, although all intelligent econo 
mists know there was not any relation of 
cause and effect between the two events. 
Just when the Senate began to discuss 
the present tariff bill various standpat 
Republican Senators began to revive the 
old story of 1893 and predict similar dis- 
aster as a result of the present tariff revi- 
sion. Senator Charles 8S. Thomas of Colo- 
rado performed a useful service by going 
thoroughly into the history of the depres 
sion of 1893. Senator John Sharp Wil 
liams of Mississippi summed up the facts 
in this paragraph: 

The whole history of panics is simply this, Mr. 
President: That undue prosperity, accompanied 
by undue speculation and general indebtedness, 
leads to panic, and that, after the panic has 
come, then, when humanity begins to preserve 
itself by getting down to a rock-bottom basis, 
adversity again leads to prosperity. VProsperity 


leads to panic and panic leads to prosperity. 
That is the history of the whole world from the 
beginning of time down to now. Whenever men 
get to imagining that they are so rich they need 
not take care of their pocketbooks they run into 
debt; when they run into debt too much they 
run into a panic; and after they have run into 
a panic too much they have to quit running into 
debt, because nobody gives them credit. Then 
after they quit running into debt, financial so- 
ciety reestablisbes itself. The Wilson Bill had 
with the panic of 1893 than 
my baby son’s birth had to do with what took 
place in Judea in the times of Christ. Anybody 
who has any sense, coupled with any intellectual 
integrity, knows that. 


no more to do 


Two Varieties of Statesmen 
YENATOR ALBERT BACON FALL of 
New Mexico says in the formal biog- 
raphy written by himself that he is “‘in- 
terested in mining in Mexico.” In Con- 
leader of the movement 
which aims to involve the United States 
in trouble with Mexico. A man with a 
different view of his office is Congressman 
William Kent of California. 


gress he is the 


Some of his 
views of international obligations are con- 
tained in this formal public statement: 


I fear that we are altogether too prone to talk 
about national duties and national honor in 
We cannot afford to set up con- 
troverted doctrines to be needlessly fought over. 
Many a man entitled to life will lose it if we 
and unnecessarily adopt or uphold 
theories and policies that others feel justified in 
resenting. . . 

But the 
be sacrificed, the people's treasure should not be 
wasted, in. protecting “the 
those 


our borders, have 


careless terms. 


heedlessly 


lives of American soldiers should not 
property rights” of 
of our citizens who, having gone beyond 
on the 
and conditions of peoples beyond our control. 


“taken a chance” laws 


As one financially interested in Mexico, inasmuch 
as I would not jeopardize my own life nor the lives 
of my sons to protect my property, | would be a 
coward and a murderer if I should*send any of my 
countrymen to death in behalf of that property. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM KENT. 


An Echo of Aldrich 


AN INCIDENT of the historic Insur- 
gent tariff fight of 1909 came up in 
the Senate the other day. In the diseus- 
sion of the tariff on gypsum it turned out 
that this very few prod- 
ucts upon which the Payne-Aldrich Bill 
The 
William 8. 


was one of the 


made a material reduction. reason 


was explained by Senator 


Kenyon of Iowa: 


It is true, as my colleague [Senator Cummins] 
has said, that the gypsum industry is the main 
industry of Fort Dodge. That is my 
that was Senator Dolliver’s home. .. . 


home and 

Senator 
Dolliver, as the members of the Senate know, 
in the tariff fight of 1909 broke away from his 
party and conducted a vigorous and courageous 
fight to reduce the tariff duties on woolen goods. 
He fought Schedule K. This reduction in the 
Payne-Aldrich act was made, as I firmly believe 
and his friends firmly 
in the world but to 
Dolliver. 


believed, for no purpose 
take revenge on Senator 

It should be added that Senator Lodge 
and Senator Smoot both denied that they 
had any knowledge of this motive for the 
reduction in the duty on gypsum. But it 
should added that persons who 
followed the inner workings of the tariff 


also be 


Senator 
Aldrich was quite frank in his intimida- 


session of 1909 believe the story. 


tions, threats, and revenge. 
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The French magazine L’ Illustration, in which this photo- 
graph of Georges Carpentier, Europe’s champion boxer, 
first appeared, points with particular pride at the 
young fighter’s ‘‘elegant’’ bearing and faultless dress coat 








In the Senate’s unofficial’s records, Thomas Mar- 
shall Sutherland of Berkeley Springs, Va., is dis- 
tinguished as the youngest gavel wielder that ever 
sat in the chair of the presiding officer. He is three, 
and came into his honors as a guest of the Vice 
President. Though a namesake he is not a relative 











The record among collegians for downing the cost 
of living remains this season in Ithaca, N. Y., 
but no longer is held by the Cornell man who 


existed on eighty-five cents a week. Miss Clara 
Loewus, a student of music, has lived twenty weeks 
on ten dollars. She earned fifty cents a week 
by dressmaking and by taking care of babies 
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Winning the World’s Championship in Tennis 


failure to defeat the English champion, A. F. 
Wilding. The Englishman declared after the 
match that with a little more experience his 
opponent will be the greatest tennis player that 
MeLoughlin’s cannon 


AURICE EF. McLOUGHLIN of San Fran 
cisco, twenty-three, with hair to match a 
California sunset, is first among several reasons 
why America has regained possession of the 
Dwight Kk. Davis Cup and the international 
championship in tennis. The cup 
abroad for ten years. The finals in this sum 
mer’s tournament were played in Wimbledon 
England, where the accompanying snapshot por 
trait of McLoughlin was taken. McLoughlin 
defeated Charles I’. Dixon, the English vet 
eran, in the deciding match of the series, S—6, 
6—3, 6—2. Previously he and Harold H, Hackett 
in the doubles had defeated Charles P. Dixon 
and H, R. Barrett of the English team. 
McLoughlin’s greatest disappointment was his 


ever swung a racquet. 
ball serve” was the most-discussed feature of 
a tournament of seven nations. 

McLoughlin first began to attract attention 


when he appeared on the Golden Gate Park 


has been 


courts in San Francisco about seven years ago. 
He was then only a frail boy, who had taken 
up tennis for his health. In 1907 he won the 
San Francisco tennis championship, being then 
only seventeen years old. Last year he won the 
All-Comers’ championship at Newport after hay 
ing played twice before on the American team. 
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A novel compliment to the men behind the guns in the American navy comes from 
Captain Charles P. Plunkett, commander of the cruiser South Dakota. When asked 
to order his men to help put out the Mount Tamalpais forest fire, he at first refused, 
on the ground that he was unwilling to risk the lives of ‘‘ gunners worth $25,000 
each.’’ This sort of government asset has never before been appraised in dollars 
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England Revives a Pageant of the Middle Ages 
OR the first time in ninety-eight years Eng shows King George leading the procession of the same sort of uniform as the other knights, 
land has celebrated the ritual of the knights and attendants from the House of with a red velvet cloak and a jeweled collar. In 
Order of the Bath. Nothing but a coronation Lords to the chapel of King Henry VIII in the procession marched the ranking officers of 
compares With this medieval pageant in splen Westminster Abbey, the order's old meeting the state and of the Church of England. A dis 
dor. Our photograph—the first ever taken of place. No one but Knights of the Bath saw puted tradition relates that the order was cre 
any part of this time-honored ceremony the ceremonies in the chapel. The King wore ated at the coronation of King Henry IV in 1399. 
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Though Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show has just failed and the ‘‘ movies ’’ have succeeded in cornering nearly all of the costumes of the old-time Western cowboys, a few 
impressively clothed survivors of a swiftly passing era are still on view in Mexico. This photograph of Maximo Castillo, the Chihuahua ‘‘bandit,’’ and some of his com- 
rades ( ‘‘x’’ marks the bandit chief) was taken within the month. Castillo formerly was a bodyguard to President Madero, but now is managing a revolution of his own 
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Editorial Comment 


. ; , : . , 
New York President Witson has already improyed upon Mr. Tart’s record in 
these appointments—but he can also improve upon his own record 




















HE BEST TO BE SAID ABOUT SULZER is that he might 


; é - ayer as so far established. 
have been worse. He might have kept peace with Tammany. 


Tammany could have gone on with its graft, and Svuizer Canada’s Way 
could have avoided the exposures that have followed his break with . _ ? : . 
I E : _ : OME ONE has sent us a copy of a Canadian timber license. It 
Mvurrny. But let no one hope that New York State will ever be ae 
allows the person to whom it is issued to enter upon, “cut, 


delivered from Tammany by anybody with Suuzer’s fiber. Between 
the two, Murray has much more character than Su_tzer—character 
in the sense of stability and substance. How weak and impossible a 
creature SuLzer is, the public will never know, for his flabbiness is 


fell, and carry away timber” upon a particular tract belonging to 
the Province of British Columbia, and has a blank for the signature 
of the Provincial Deputy Minister of Lands. It ends with this very 





: interesting clause: 
so artless and unconcealed that newspaper men have a weakness for : ga any 
him. and aside fr eastonaliy) a subtle verbal wink. so to.s k N. B.—This license is issued and accepted on the understanding that no 
am, OM ane re (OCemmreneny) & S89 = worms balan » BO WO Speen, Chinese or Japanese shall be employed in connection herewith. 
never speak ill of him. As artlessly as a child, he will ask newspaper 
men to print something nice about him, to cireulate a rumor that ; s : 

. ! fg = : 2 sll a : Japanese, by name, by those cutting timber in our national forests. 
Suuzer is spoken of for Vice President. Moreover, he is far from a ‘ : , na , . ‘ 

. ? . : Would not Japanese honor feel itself irremediably impugned? And 
wicked man. His weaknesses don’t flow from love of money or love . 
of the approval of those who have money, which is the prevailing type 
of undesirability among public men. He is vain, a ranter and poseur, 
quite without power of thought. He doesn’t know that such a thing 


Suppose that our Forest Service should prohibit the employment of 


yet this is just what British Columbia is doing. Why does Japan 
acquiesce in this and yet protest so strongly against a much less 
offensive policy on the part of California? 


as a political principle exists. Politics, according to his perfectly School Hygiene 
sincere and candid conception, is an occupation in which vou make a HE COMMONEST COMMON SENSE would vouchsafe for little 


decent living—and Suuzer doesn’t care for more—by doing favors for A Pa : ; 
g— , t i : = children sound bodies in which to develop sound minds; yet 600, 


> 2 , age 4 , on rr P ‘ rr ‘ » oy rr . z 
people, by placating this tind and that group ane oe BSC group, 000 of them are tuberculous or thin blooded; many have the American 
and never offending any group, unless to curry favor with a mathe ailment, neurasthenia, as badly as their parents; one-fourth of them 
matically anager group; te mene S graneetent play, “a in the — - have eyes that see not or do so at the cost of pathetically painful effort; 
the present fartarin assault on Pammany. Politics: = S better way 1,000,000 of them have ears that hear little or not at all; as many 
of making a living than most, because it carries with it pomp and 
pose, strutting and big talk, and these Suuzer likes better than money. 
New York will never get direct primaries nor any other incident of 


have deformities; one-quarter, being either starved or injudiciously 
fed, naturally suffer mental indigestion; 30 per cent have unhealthy 
noses and throats—the mouth breathers, the “dunces” and “vicious” 


good government through Suuzer. : ; ; 
S ad = children, who need only the removal of these handicaps to become well 
Siberia, New York behaved and bright scholars; 50 per cent have bad teeth and unclean 
mouths, which invite infections that spread rapidly among children 
W* HAVE BEFORE US an official document, a report of the who, by conveying them home, disseminate epidemics. How absurd 
, grand jury bss the court concerning the largest and best-known to vaunt our public schools as the best ever when three-fourths of the 
“is . |] States—Si Sj akes us ‘e deeply ; : : ' 
prison in the United ERR —ing Hing. It m ikes > deeply scholars in them need to have bodily ailments attended to! Much has 
thoughtful than anything we have seen for a long time, for it impresses been done to remedy these serious evils; vet obviously the work has 
us with the limitations of the function of the press in society. We only begun. And when the job concerns 20,000,000 children, anyone 
can’t publish this report simply because there are some depths of de must see that it has to be gone about in a vast and epic way; men 
basement so terrible that they can’t be told in print. At the mere and women teachers, nurses, doctors, sanitarians, builders, and states 
suggestion of the less repulsive part of it, every — would ee il men must together plan wisely and work earnestly in some great and 
visceral udder. , Ae Er 08 we — ag te - jie Pg aged wnege-d ener enduring organization, so that every community in the land may bene 
of the available literature concerning Siberia, and that Sing Sing is fit by their labors for adequate school administration, in suitable 
very much eens. W hile this goes on, and is as well known to the schools, and for medical supervision of the immature occupants. Such 
public emietal of the a oe ee the eS. activities of a logical coworking will be the Fourth International Congress on 
WW 2> o sie > > , ‘ -& re » ry "Pe : “PSe ‘ ° ° > ° , mw ¢ . 
New York consist chiefly of a mud-slinging contest between 3 present School Hygiene in Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-30, under the presidency 
- PITY. ‘ rs ‘ sy-dev Ww is > Clover , » ‘ese 2 : ‘ 3 : es 
head of Tamman) and an ex-devotec who is now Governor, the pres o of De. Cusntas W. Exsoe of Hervard. All whe have a tender solic 
head having rather the straighter aim and the more tenacious mud. tude for children, all anxious for the best development of their off 
ne nes ents ‘apa: sce lagecesn tigen Meade ~eesgaim bs ¥ _ spring’s vitality and growth, who realize that the health of the school 
. . > re , ‘ , pos pos rex : r we ¢: P ° » . ; sa: . ‘ 
tations of publicity; will any reader suggest something we can do: child is a fundamental essential to the health and stability of the State 
of + re are assuredly several score millions of us—all such 
Good Faith—and Good Works of whom there are assuredly several score millions of us—all su 


: ; . must be profoundly and should be actively interested in this congress. 
N AMBASSADOR has been defined as a man who lies abroad for 


his country. To-day we claim ethical standards for our diplo Insurance Companies and Land Speculation 
maney: Yet the theory of that archscoundre!l, TALLEYRAND, was not a GOOD MOTHER in Israel, it is said. after reading the chapters 
jot behind ours. He said in his old age: l \ on the Christian Chureh in the “Decline and Fall of the Roman 


If good faith be necessary anywhere, it is necessary, above all, in political Empire,” asserted that the thing which most impressed her was the 
transactions; for it makes them solid and durable. Ruse has been confounded sincere piety of Mr. Gipson! An innocent mind may be excused for 
with reuseve. ... A iplomatict needs the faculty of appearing open yet remain- such a mistake. Sometimes minds not essentially unsophisticated mis 
re - << ee Ges SU mover authorne: ruse. construe the deliverances in these columns—in which no attempt is 
The “new diplomacy” of good faith, which we date from Joun Hay’s usually made at mystifying the reader. <A friend in Spokane hails a 


service, is no new invention; at best it is, like the initiative and the recent editorial of ours as the first sane utterance he has heard on 
referendum, only a new application of an old device. In abandoning the matter of investing the funds of life insurance companies. He 
“dollar diplomacy,” President WiLson and Secretary Bryan have not, thinks that we are right in advocating that such funds be unreserv- 
one is glad to note, abandoned this so-called “new” diplomacy. The edly used in stiffening the real-estate market and bolstering up specu- 
only regret we have, as regards our present diplomatic service, is that lation! Others assert that the doctrine very tentatively put forth by 
there seems little or no disposition to promote the more worthy Repub us is dangerous for the same reason. It would, they say, put the huge 
accumulations of the companies in the vacant-lot business—which is 
the greatest obstacle to the development of our cities. If we had meant 
that the insurance companies ought to engage in the vacant-lot indus: 
try, a better objection to our idea could be found than either of these. 
The yacant-lot industry is not only a very great obstacle to develop- 


lican incumbents. Our representation abroad will never attain the 
excellence or prestige it ought to have until the party in power accepts 
gratefully the inheritance of an efficient foreign service—in so far as 
it really is efficient, replacing the political appointments of the last 
Administration with appointees chosen from the best men available. 
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ment, but speculation in unimproved lands is an extremely dangerous 





business for any corporation to engage in. It is based on psychology, 
not production. It is accompanied by a species of insanity, the symp 
toms of which in its collective or mob stage is the real-estate boom. 
Most of the great financial crises of the past century have been pre 
ceded by such booms, and there are many reasons for believing that 
the booms have been the main cause of the panics. This mob insanity 
is a self-limiting disease, and ends in the bursting of the boom. The 
only way to make money out of a boom is to get out while the with- 
drawing is good, and nobody seems to be wise enough to do this. The 
laws which keep the life insurance companies from betting the funds 
of their policy holders on this game are good laws, for the funds are 
thereby safeguarded and the country is assured that no misguided 
insurance company will engage in the business of pouring oil on a 
destructive fire. But the acquisition of good lands for purposes of 
improvement is a different thing. It would seem that the life insurance 
companies might well be permitted to enter this field. Communities 
are benefited or retarded by real-estate operations just in proportion 
as lands are by them put to their highest-use. And all policies relating 
to land, with reference to corporations of all sorts as well as individ- 
uals, should be adopted with that ideal in view. 


Shortsightedness 

S THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION of 1915 going to taint 

itself at the outset by an alliance with quackery? Thus it would 
appear from the announced purpose of the management to offer over 
the counter the spectacle-selling concession of the enterprise. Protests 
from the American Optical Association, the American Civic 
tion, and a number of other sources, on the ground that such pro 
cedure would be prejudicial to the eyesight of the public, have thus 
far made no impression upon the guiding spirits of the function as com- 
pared with the $60,000 or so to be gained. FRANKLIN Burt, Director 
of Concessions, thus reassures one of the protestants: “I am quite sure 
that the policy of the exposition as to the protection of their [sic] 
guests are [sic] thoroughly consistent ;” and President C. C. Moore 
writes “that if an official concession is granted at the exposition, it 
High business 


Associa 


will only be to some business firm of high standing.” 
standing, doubtless. But of what professional standing or skill? Do 
these two officials hold that protection of their guests’ vision is a negli 
gible consideration? Glasses fitted on purely concessionary and busi 
ness principles may well ruin any eyesight. As Secretary Myer of 
the Minnesota Optometrists’ Association points out, the managers, on 
their own showing 

take a purely commercial view of the transaction and utterly ignore the fact 
that better vision is not merely a matter of barter, but of professional skill and 
service... . They state that every care will be taken to fully safeguard the 
public interest—a promise that has frequently been made before—but the his- 
tory of all former spectacle-selling concessions has shown that such promises 
are not and cannot be carried out. 

Obviously, to adopt the method of selling this permit to the high 
Would not Messrs. Moore and 
sunt do well to consult some specialist on moral and ethical stra 


est bidder is to invite quackery. 


bismus before committing themselves beyond recall in this matter? 
Impaired vision for thousands of guests would be a dire aftermath 
to their fine enterprise. 


Splash ! 
| Salad DULL would life be without the country correspondent. 


a thousand obscure hamlets he contributes his iota of innocent 
At present bless- 


s 
From 


uplift to lighten the aggregate burden of existence. 
ings are due to some unidentified Horace Gree.ey of North Falmouth, 
Mass. Hark to his tidings of great joy: “MANUEL WHITE is almost 
ready to be connected with the town water, which will be a great 
convenience for him.” Convenience! Mark the scholarly restraint of 
the phrase. Convenience, indeed, with the thermometer at ninety-five 
degrees in the shade of the electric fan! Transport, rather; ecstasy, 
hbeatitude, elysium, paradise. Would that we might, at the present 
perfervid moment of writing, enjoy MANUEL’s prospects and look 
forward confidently to being connected with the North Falmouth or 
any other town water—a double connection, if you please, one at the 
base of our swooning brain, the other at the further terminus of our 
sizzling spinal column. And if the North Falmouth cannot more 
than supply Mr. Wurre’s aquatic needs, we might go further and fare 
Worse. On consideration, what we really yearn for is to link ourselves 
to the Yukon River, and when that has flowed past we should rejoice 























fo act, until further orders, as channel for the Arctic Ocean, being 
perfectly willing to overlook casual polar bears, walruses, and other 
fauna of the region, for the sake of an.iceberg or two thrown in. Hyére- 
therapy for ours, and plenty of it! Meantime, hats off to Manvet! He 
has gone far toward the solution of the hot-weather problem. 


A Poet’s Editorial 


NEWSPAPER CLASSIC that promises never to lose its timeli- 
ness is “Cui Culpa?” by Frankuin P. ApAmMs. Though the satire 

was first printed more than two years ago, it sounds as if might 
have been inspired by the recent verdict upon the Stamford, Conn., 
wreck or fashioned still more recently as a prod to the investigators 
of the slaughter at Binghamton’s factory fire: 

A train collision killed a few; “investigation” came; 

The “probe” was sharp, the “probe” was deep, but “no one” was to blame. 

The overworked dispatcher, true, had fallen fast asleep. 

But that was not the railroad’s fault—and the “probe” was sharp and deep. 

A hundred souls, a thousand souls were sacrificed to flame: 

The “probe” was long, the “probe” was deep, but where to “fix the blame”? 

“"'Twas panic killed the audience; the loss of life was due 

To trepidation of the mob,” said Twelve Good Men and True. 

Pray Gop we grow not bitter, but it makes the vision red 

This hellish truth of crushed-out youth, this tale of needless dead! 


No single name shall bear the blame, go “probe” ye ne’er so deep, 
For the Cost of Living rises high, but the cost of life is cheap. 


The Summer Excursion 


| nan MILES up the Hudson River there is enchanted ground, 
and the people who live in New York City are the inheritors of 
it. In throngs, with a rush, they are taking their brief spells of pos- 
session of beautiful Bear Mountain. The rich communal gift of the 
late Mr. Enwarp H. Harriman is piled up and spread out in cool 
green lawn and ragged rock, chasm and gentle nook, where High- 
land Lake lies waiting. Such is the seemly pleasure land given to 
United States. But to come to it you travel on a 
steamboat. The company clears expenses by huddling the people in 
a small unkempt boat, and by letting out contracts to a swarm of 
sarsaparilla, beer, 


the people of the 


venders, who sell “ice-cold milk,” “souvenir post 
cards with views of the Hudson River,” and assorted candies. In 
relays these noisy merchants relieve each other, a fresher, fiercer 
voice taking up the tale of the endless sales when the first throat has 
told its story. For the four hours of the up-river voyage there is no 
peace from these tongues. They jab the jaded nerves of family groups 
with their raucous, tireless touting. To the child’s mind they sug- 
gest wants which are not needs. They plague the parent and shame 
the lover into aimless display and a dribbling of expense. The gaudy 
post card becomes dominant over the placidly unfolding scenery which 
it pictures. Why must the cries of brass-throated hawkers pierce the 
brief relief of tired folk? On a gliding river, why need our pleasur- 
ing be shot through with the clamor of petty commerce? The rest 
less life of the streets is reproduced on the decks of this people’s boat. 
Let some beneficent millionaire crown the bequest of the Harriman 
estate by endowing a vessel whence the drink venders are banished, 
a craft of quietness where the Palisades would have a chance. 


The Restless Woman 
ER RESTLE! 


SSNESS is not the spiritual state of our marching 

to a victory. Restlessness is the inner life of her who has tem 
porarily lost sight of the goal. She is in mid-channel, where choppy 
Many of to-day are rushing after something less than 
their own highest. They need a return of belief and a dispensation 
of authority. They need a religion and a home. They are so scattered 
by life as not to win an inner peace. A return to old forms will not 
bring back the deeper life. When woman ceases to express essential 
womanhood, when she ceases to express the mothering instinct, she 
becomes a disturber of the world’s work, a slightly exotic deflector of 
man’s efficiency, a troublesome sex machine. Only in motherhood 
is woman able to win her own center of quiet and man’s belief in her. 
That motherhood is perhaps quite as often spiritual as physical. It 
is found in the devotion of social workers, in patient teachers, in 
nurses, in nuns. It is found wherever care for others is steadily prac 
ticed—that tenderness and self-sacrifice of care, with its understand- 
ing of sin and weakness, which is most movingly revealed in the mother 
with the babe, but which is shown in a thousand other relationships 


of life, by women married and unmarried. 


seas prevail. 
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A Michigan City Ruled by ——_—————— ay 


Bull Moose \ sie 


HE first city in the 
United States to be 





governed by the Tro 
gressive party is Alle 
gan, Mich., the county 
seat of Allegan County. 
By substantial majori 
ties the Progressives 
have elected a Mayor 
and a council of five. 
A Democrat has been 





















reappointed to the job Y 
of city night watch, a Y 
: . Y 
place which he has Y 
filled “to everyone's Z 
satisfaction” for fifteen j 
years. All of the other Z 
offices now are held by y} 
Y 
members of the new U) 
party. Dr. F. C. Cas- Z 
tell, the Mayor, whose \ % 
portrait illustrates this % 
paragraph, is a dentist and never had taken an active interest in 4, 


politics until this year. The new Aldermen are Clare E. Hoffman, 
an attorney; M. D. Owen, a manufacturer; Swan Sequist, a retired 
farmer; Roy Adams, a bookkeeper, and H. W. McIntosh, superin 
tendent of Allegan’s public schools. The ticket was greeted with 
jeers at first, for Allegan always had been a stronghold of Re 
publicanism; but the Progressives carried both county and city 


A Candidate for Alderwoman 


= NE of the most startling re- LY 

sults of granting suffrage to 
the women of Illinois is the calm 
announcement of the “Queen of Wy ; nai 
Chicago’s Little Italy” that she “Wy 


has an ambition to become the » “Udldddrnpamumsllle” 
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country’s first alderwomuan. Tn 
advertising that she is a candi 


‘late to represent the Firat Wara LA@ Romanoffs Pose for a New Family Portrait 


in the City Council, Mrs. Anna 








“ge : . YW Le Ec 
Blasi is wrecking the peace of i. Ser photograph from St. 

mind of two Chicago celebrities 4 Petersburg is unusual in that 

who have been voted into office it gives new portraits of the Czar’s 
four daughters as well as of the 
much-photographed father and 
more or less a formality. “Hinkey mother and only son. From left 
Dink” Kenna and “Bathhouse te right, the 


as a matter of course for so long 
that to hold an election has been 


group shows the 
John” Coughlin now appear to be’ eldest daughter, the Grand Duch 
worried about what will result ess Olga (eighteen), the Grand 
from the addition of hundreds of Duchess Maria (fourteen), the 


women’s votes and from further Czar and the Czarina, the Grand 











\ complications when the power Duchess Anastasia (twelve), the 
SN ful influence of Mrs. Blasi among Czarevitch (nine), and the Grand 
Nggg MEA the Italian voters is withdrawn. Ibuchess Tatiana (sixteen). 



































Mrs. Gibboney, Game Warden 


HE efficiency of a score of policewomen 
now on duty in various parts of the 
country, encouraged Governor Emmet O'Neal 














of Alabama to appoint a woman -— 

° ° ° warden. Mrs. Norma Frederic Gibboney © 

A Potlatch with Some Unadvertised Excitement Aloha, Mobile County, probably is the first 
woman to hold this sort of commission. Shes 

sailors an expert shot, and in making her first half 
to right in the dozen arrests of Mobile Bay bird slaughterer 


Admiral Alfred has displayed no trace of lack of confidence 
Reynolds; Secretary Daniels; Ernest Lister, 


N THE course of an eventful tour of the Pacifie Coast. to 


the excitement which ended in an attack of 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, was 


a guest upon “Socialists” and I. W. W. men. Left 
at Seattle’s annual Potlatch celebration, where the photo 


graph, reproduced above, was snapped. Unwittingly, the 
Secretary, through a patriotic utterance denouncing the 


picture above: Mayor George F. Cotterill: 





Governor of Mrs. Gibboney first became interested in the 
Washington; Colonel Charles J. Bailey of the Coast Artil 


work through a desire to protect birds from 
lery, and Walter F. Foster, president of the Potlatch. 


“red flag” and lauding the siars and stripes, contributed game hogs and greedy collectors of plumage. 
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“The Spirit of the Lakes” 
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‘HICAGO'S latest acquisition in sculp- 
ture is a much-praised fountain, “The 
Spirit of the Lakes,” by Lorado Taft. It 
is one of the largest pieces of bronze 


MMMM 


statuary in the country) It measures 
21 feet from base to top: and the foundry 
work alone upon the five figures re 
quired more than a year. The group is 
now being erected at the south end of the 
Art Institute Building in Grant Park. At 
this writing, the date for the unveiling has 
not been set, but probably will be late 
in August or in the early part of Sep 
tember. 

{ stream of clear water rising in the 
basin held by the figure representing 
Lake Superior overflows and falls into the 
shell Lake Michigan holds ready: then the 
flew passes on from shell to shell until 
Lake Ontario surrenders her guardianship 
of the water at the fountain’s rough base 
How the complete group will appear is 
shown at the right. The figure in the 
circle above is Lake Ontario 
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Chicago imported no foreign talent at 
iny stage of the work Mr. Taft, the 
sculptor, Was born and educated in Iili 
nois and for twenty-seven years has been 
in instructor in the Chicago Art Institute 
The fountain was cast in a Chicago foundry. 
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Editor’s Monument 
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HE marble make-up stone upon which 
Joseph Alexander Howells, as an edi- 
tor, imposed type for the pages of the 
Ashtabula (Ohio) “Sentinel” from the days 
of the Civil War until within a few years 
before his death, is now the headstone of his 
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grave. Chiseled into the old worn slab 
are the following lines, written by the 
editor’s brother, William Dean Howells, 
the novelist: 

Stone, upon which with hands of boy 


and man, 
He framed the history of his time until. 
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Week after week, the varying record ran. 

To its half-centuried tale of well and 
ill. 

Remember now how true through all 
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"Lee CAQQAQQ2a2QcAcKdcCCcCdec, He was—friend. brother. husband 
aon 
4 é. Fill the whole limit of your space with 
Archeology in a Candy Store = your sp 
a rrarse, 
a There needs no room for blame—blame 
BUST 2,000 years old and worth more than $100,000 was 
dug up a few weeks ago in the cellar of a Baltimore 
candy store. Fifteen years ago it had disappeared from the The “Sentinel” formerly was owned by the 
National Museum at Athens. It is now being guarded by Dr. editor’s father. William Dean Howells and 
Alexandre (. Vouros of the Greek Legation in Washington. his brother were printers’ devils in the shop 


there was none. 
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HE trouble about angels is that 
usually they are such monotonous 
bores we are glad to disbelieve in them; 
but this angel is different; there is no 
doubt about his reality. 





AMES MOGRIDGE is bartender in the saloon 
into which I dropped one hot Tuesday night in 
August. 
and the electric fans were pounding the atmos 
phere into the semblance of a breeze that the more 
fortunate of humanity were experiencing in reality 
at the beach or in the mountains. The “Mecca,” as 
the bar was called, was a grateful oasis after the 


The place was cool, the lights shaded, 


muggy, sticky hotness of the street, and, with a sigh 
of relief, I sank into a big oak chair by one of the 
little round tables. 

James straightened up as I pushed back the swing- 
ing door. He had been standing with his white 
couted elbows on the bar, his bald front between his 
hands, looking fixedly at some small object, flat on 
the bar, which I could not discern. 

Seeing who it was, he grunted: “Hello, kid! Haven't 
seen you for a week.” 

“No, I went to the show last night, and I don't 
poison myself drinking liquor in the morning hours 
Kindly bring over the whisky you keep in that Mt. 


bottle, ice, seltzer, and two glasses, an it 


Vincent 
please you, James.” 


OGRIDGE looked across in the mirror at the re 

M flection of the clock that hung above his head. 

“Past ten. Well, you know I ain’t in the 

habit of drinkin’ on duty; but, seein’ the time and that 
it’s with you, kid, here goes.” 

He dived under the bar and produced a bottle. 

“Concernin’ your invidush slurs, this, I would have 
you know, is Mt. Vincent whisky,” he said, placing it 
on a tray, “as what the label calls for. What you get 
here, we got in the same package, see? And if this 
don’t suit that high-cultoored and educated taste of 
yours, it'll be because you've vishiated it hangin’ 
around those cheap Park Row dumps.” 

As he spoke he dropped some ice and lemon peel into 
two bar glasses, picked up a siphon, and brought it over 
to the table with the whisky and the smaller glasses 
he had already put on the tra) I had opened my case 
and held it out, filled with good Turkish cigarettes. 

Jim turned up his nose. “I will smoke,” he said, 
“but not those coffin tacks that smell like a nigger 
dressed up for Sunday and sittin’ in a livery stable. 
I knew a guy wonst that used that brand. They keep 
him over on Long Island now, and he spends his time 
buildin’ little houses out of cards and recitin’ that he 
is the Queen of the May. When I smoke, I want a 
man’s smoke, I do!” 

He walked around behind the cigar case and se 
lected a box of the biggest, blackest, oiliest, most gold 
banded Connecticuts that it contained. He held out 


the box to me, grunted as I shook my head, and se 
lected three for himself. Two of them he stuck in his 
right vest pocket and the other in his mouth. He did 


not light up at once, but turned the rank roll over and 
over in the corner of his mouth, while he poured him 
self out a very modest potion of Mt. Vincent. I fol 
lowed suit, and, as the seltzer fizzed in the glasses, I 
said to him: 

“What in thunder were you looking at so hard when 


I cume in, Jim? 


Ec COLORED a little up on his high cheek bones, 
H where the skin stretched tight as parchment, 

and, fishing in his left vest pocket, pulled out a 
picture. Set in a little oval frame, about the size of 
the pocket mirrors the agricultural implement manu 
facturers give away at fairs, was a miniature paint 
ing of a young girl, a very beautiful young girl, of not 
more than twenty, limned with loving care and skill 
The dark eyes looked out at one frankly and fearlessly 
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The Angel 


By R. N. Wall 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK 


from the picture. The hair, also, was dark, and the 
fine, exquisite features, the poise of the head, the 
round and slender throat rising from some filmy white 
stuff, all showed birth and breeding. It was rather an 
odd article for an old, bald-headed bartender to be 
carrying. It reminded me of the girls I had known in 
my old home, south a thousand miles from these hard 
and garish streets. 

“Where on earth did you get this, Jim?’ I said in 
astonishment. “It’s a picture of a queen!” 

“That's what it is,” he answered almost reverently, 
with a strange huskiness in his usual jeering voice 
“That's what it is, a picture of a queen. And she give 
it to me, like them queens of old ust to give gages to 
their knights—I've read about ‘em. You know I kinda 
like to read them historicul novels nights I ain’t on,” 
he added deprecatingly. 

“Well, Sir Knight, methinks I scent a tale in this, 
gadzooks, ‘odsblood, or the favorite words of the novel 
you like best! Spit it out, Sir Jim,” I gibed. 

“Now, look here, kid, if you get fresh over this, you 
won't never know nuthin’ about it,” said Jim, rather 
hotly. Then, cooling himself with his highball: “You 
keep your chin in, and I will tell you what happened 
to Uncle Jim last night. tut just as quick as you 
start that buttin’ tongue of yours into the narrowtive, 
it’s all off: see? 

“It was just about this time last night. The place 
was empty. There's no sense in our keepin’ open these 
summer nights after nine, anyhow; but the boss thinks 
if we closed there'd be a line outside the door waitin’ 
their turn to get in to buy wine. He had come in him 
self, the boss, and was sittin’ right here at this table, 
figurin’ on the back of an envelope. Tryin’ to estimate 
the general run, ratio, and average of knockdowns, I 
guess. 

“T was tryin’ to extract some news from the ‘Tele 
gram’—by the way, I see Matty won his game to-day, 
good old war horse—to try to relieve my onguee, 
when the doors swing and in comes a young fellow, 
about your build, slim, dark, and kinda wild lookin’. 

“ ‘Say,’ says he, in a rush, ‘could you let me have a 
little port wine in a bottle and a piece of ice? I do not 
like to ask strangers for 
things; but I 
name and my 


have not a 
cent to my 
wife has fainted from the 
heat. I live just around 
the corner, and I will pay 
you as soon as I can. I 
shall be grateful all my 
life.’ 

“Before I could answer, 
the boss turned round and 
butts in. His figurin’ 
couldn't have pleased him. 

‘*Say, bo, he says in 
that rough way of his, 
‘can’t you give us a newer 
tale than that? Ive been 
hearin’ about sick wives 
and sick mothers and sick 
babies dyin’ for a drink 
ever since I been in the biz, 
although I must admit that 
port wine and ice is a lit- 
tle change. Usually plain 
old booze, hot, cold, or 
lukewarm, is satisfactory. 
If I passed out a bottle to 
every panhandler that tried 
to work me for a free 
drink, I'd soon have a red 
flag hangin’ out front for 


a sign.’ 


— | SHE young fellow 
stiffened up like 
the boss had struck 

turned a_ bit 

whiter than he was when 


him, and 


he come in, if possible I 
noticed his clothes were 
old but 


didn't look like he crooked 


clean, and he 


the elbow 

“He started toward the 
door, but stopped ‘My 
God, man, can’t you see that I'm not a tramp? he 
cries out. ‘Do I look like a man who would try to 


deceive you for a little wine? Are you brute enough 


SNAPP 


to let a woman die for want of a little help? 
you just as soon as I can, I tell you!’ 

“The boss looked kinda shamed. You know, he ain't 
bad at the bottom, just rough, and I could see he had 
jumped without thinkin’, without meanin’ anythin’ 
really, and that, on sizin’ up his man, he knew he 
was in wrong. All the same, he couldn’t back down 
graceful. 

“Jim, you take a quart of that XX port and put a 
piece of ice in a basket and take buddy here home 
If it’s straight, leave the stuff. But if he don’t show 
up the goods, you beat his sassy little head off. 
Hear?’ ‘ 


"7 GRINNED, grabbed a_ bottle of port, took a 
| twenty-pound chunk of ice out of the box, and, 
without changin’ my white coat, I went out with 

the boy and down the street. 


I'll pay 


He says to me 


The kid passed his hand 
across his drippin’ forehead. 
We're 
from South Carolina, and we've been here since last 
winter. I'm an artist, a painter. That is, I thought 
I was,’ he goes on, bitterlike; ‘but it does seem that 
my work is no good. I can’t sell it. 
around the corner—five flights up,’ he says. 
“The place was one of them old 


“They're awful,’ he says, ‘these big cities. 


Our room is just 


rookeries that 
ought to have been torn down years ago 
dark, dirty halls; the whole place 
musty and smellin’ of sweat and _ boiled 
Those five flights were a pull. He took me to a bit 
of a room about as big as our broom closet, and with 


narrow, 
close little rooms; 


cabbage. 


most as much furnichoor One gas jet, with the 
burner pinched together so they couldn't get extrava 
gant, gave just enough light to see how bare the 
place was. On a sort of couch, made of old boxes, I 
guess, and covered with some bedclothin’, a slip of 
a girl was lyin’. 

“Yes, this one in the picture, only she didn’t look it 
She had on a cheap white dress, her hair had come 
loose, and she had the whiteness of death on her; no 
roses in her cheeks like when this paintin’ was done 
On the floor beside her was a bit of embroidery, hang 


Concluded on page 32) 


in’ to a couple of them 





** ‘Here,’ I says to the lad, ‘when’d she have any- 
thin’ to eat?’ 
** *This mornin’,’ says he; ‘but it wasn’t much 
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John Evan’s Last Resort 


By Susannah Frances Zearing 


rPHERs is a kind of Old World 

fragrance and kindliness about this 
tale of our American melting pot. The 
Latin guile of our Italian brother, the 
American shrewd business sense that 
cannot resist sentiment— both are 
shown up here with a feminine humor 
at once ironic and sympathetic. 


T was the second summer after John Evan be 

came «a country gentleman that Angelus first 

came to us, with a smile in his eye, guile in his 

heart, and on his lips a fervently expressed de 
sire to “buy chick’, roostic, an'thing,” for 
his poor, so-sick sister. 

John Evan has his good points; it was 
after due consideration of these that I 
was induced to go through the marriage 
service with him once, a good while ago, 
put though I have never deeply regretted 
that serious step, I am bound to confess 
that along with the good I’ve taken the 
weak, and along with the weak (a mad 
combination), the unruly, and it was 
during one of the periodical orgies of 
these two in his fertile brain that John 
Evan went into the chicken business. 


HEN John Evan wants something 

new to play with, one may as 

well save oneself doctor bills and 
nervous prostration and appear discreetly 
speechless. The chickens, fowls, John 
Evan carefully calls them, were accord- 
ingly bought, great monsters, nearly as 
large as cows, that stalked about seeking 
all things devourable, but John Evan 
lived in a state of perfect beatitude; and 
when I discovered that my hearty dis- 
satisfaction only served to enhance his 
enjoyment of the delights of that law 
less country, I determined to hide it 
completely until a day when, I hoped, 
it might affect him differently. 

But as this is not a contribution for 
the edification of chicken fanciers, I 
shall boldly skip the rest of the poultry 
annals up to the time when Angelus, 
brown-eyed, brown-haired, brown-skinned 
Angelus, with his chin new mown, came 
riding up on his “bisittle,” like a new 
fangled centaur, to buy chick’, 
an’thing, for the transplanted lady of Milan who lay 
sick of a fever. 


roostic, 


Angelus hailed from the mining camp, 
down the river road, halfway to town, where another 
of John Evan's ambitious schemes had burst forth 
ten years before in the shape of fifty miserable boxes 
for rent, which he ceremoniously called tenant houses. 
John Evan always respectfully refers to himself 
as a “kind-hearted man,” and I was compelled on this 
occasion to believe that he had classified himself 
correctly, for Angelus went off triumphant with his 
chicks; the best of the flock they were, blooded 
Villains, with oceans more of pedigreed ancestors be 
hind them than either John Evan or I dare boast of ; 
and Angelus purchased them for the nominal sum 
of twent’-fi’ cent ‘piece, because “sister she sick—you 
rich. Her die, mebbe. Schwarz big bill.” 
the undertaking trust at Coal Valley. 


Schwarz is 


a apparently, however, had neither galloping 
consumption nor anything else alarmingly speedy, 

for, as the weeks passed, Angelus still came for 
chick’, and with Schwarz’s big bill constantly dangled 
before him, John Evan still parted with his heart's 
dearest for twent’-fi’ cent ‘piece, until one dark day, 
unluckily he found Angelus engaged in a desperate 
deal with one Paul Costello, who keeps an interesting 
meat emporium in Coal Valley. Angelus, holding two of 
our best Brahmas, was giving expression to his injured 
feelings in very fluent Italian, with a clear, familiar 
"Nite States swear here and there for punctuation. 
4y means of a friendly interpreter, who stood close 
at hand and who liked the jingle in John Evan's 
pocket, that misguided man discovered that “Angelus 
Was great hot because Costell’ no give doll’ pair chick’ 
like udder all 


summer, Costell’ want give seven’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY RODNEY THOMSON 


fii cent.” Thus was revealed the perfidy of Angelus, 
thus did John Evan find himself once more fleeced 
but without increase of wisdom. I did foolishly 
think at the time that he would beware of the wily 
chicken trader in the future, but John Fvyan’s mind 
is no ordinary one. 

When John Evan isn’t raising chickens, he is in 
the bank in town, to which honored institution John 
Evan most rightfully belongs; but it was a bank 
holiday when Angelus next bloomed on our horizon, 
or on mine, to be exact, for John Evan had posted 
off at three in the morning, with a parcel of vicious 
men, to fish. How could one be ungracious to such a 







Angelus was 


That misguided man discovered that 
great hot because Costell’ no give doll’ pair chick’ like 
udder all summer. Costell’ want give seven’-fi’ cent ”’ 


bowing, smiling Angelus, conducting himself through 
every describable contortion of admiration and re 
spect, when one had been so slightingly treated by 
one’s husband? And that humility, that Old World 
inferior-to-superior deference, what can it ever be 
but balm to the hungry soul of the missus who has 
“Merican help, with a pa owning two farms at that, 
and plenty able to keep her? As for Angelus’s de 
ceiving John Evan, why should I care? Who was 
he but my own worst enemy? His foes were m) 
friends, and Angelus and I were allies clearly enough 

“How do you do, Angelus?” said I. 

Oh, the glory of the man! He was adorned with a 
picture button of King Humbert perilously approach 
ing life-size, and the rest of his costume was in 
strict accordance. 

“Howdo,” sweetly, “where man” 

“Fishing,” 

“Ah-um! 
sell Costell’ your man’s chick’, make mon’. I do for 


this severely. 
Say, missus, I no treat your man good. I 


buy orange, banan’ poor sick sister, me so poor,” and 
he gazed at me tearfully. “Her mus’ hab banan’, me 
mus’ sell angel man’s chick’.” 

“Well, Angelus, Mr. Davis is really angry with you 
He thinks you told him lies to help you make money, 
and he thinks you are a bad man.” 

“Oh-h, missus, me bad! Oh-h-h!” 
of agony, and then a deep sigh as if he would say: 
“Me, the pride of my mother, the boast of the village, 
the pet of the padre, me bad? How can you think it?” 

This paroxysm was soon over, and it was with 


This with a groan 


comparative calmness that he said: “Me want buy 
house, your man, down by lomberyard and alvator. 
You please ask man, please. Angelus pray for you 
Blessed Lady. See, missus, me been Italy; me got 
one woman, come back yes’day, bring wife long, me 
want house,” and there suddenly gleamed forth all 
the radiancy of the new-made benedict, what John 
Evan in his more quarrelsome moments calls the 
smile of the sightless. 

“You must come and see Mr. Davis, you know, 
Angelus. I think he will sell you the house, but I 
am not sure.” 

After confiding numerous incidents of his personal 
history to me with a reckless disregard as to whether 
I understood him or not, Angelus made his exit. 
Here was a full-fledged opportunity to see myself 
avenged. John Evan had gone fishing in spite of pleas 
and threats and here was I left for a 
mess of fish, to stitch away at this idiotic 
Battenberg, and—O blessed Angelus! 
to ruminate upon John Evan's downfall. 
And I sat that long, buzzy, drowsy after 
noon, thinking what a tremendous joke 
it would be if that little black man should 
twice lower John Evan in his own esti 
mation; for I knew, if any transaction 
Whatever occurred, that Angelus would 
not come out behind. So much for pro 
phetic instinct when guided by experi 
ence. I decided, at last, that my course 
must be a silent one I might say exactly 
the wrong thing and I must let Fate and 
John Evan and Angelus argue it out. 


HE edifice in question stood, as its 
I future owner had said, down by the 
lumberyard and elevator, and was, 
and is, a noteWorthy disgrace to occi 
dental civilization, a black, unpainted 
hovel, early in its history christened the 
Last Resort. The Last Resort it had re 
mained, and for the last three years had 
been the happy home of old Harrigan and 
his Nora, and the scene of many a fray 
with frying pans and stove pokers for 
weapons, all of Which John Evan said was 
not our affair, since the Harrigans paid 
their rent, an act of which, more’s the 
pity, a good many of John Evan's other 
constituents would scorn to be guilty. 
Some time after the stars had appeared, John 
Evan returned in company with six small, unhappy 
After a solemn exchange of civilities, 





looking fish. 
I related to him in an indifferent way, merely as a 
matter of business, the fact that Angelus had called 
and, of course, that he wished to become the laird 
of the Last Resort. To my surprise and delight, 
John Evan took on an expression of rapture. 

“France, not the Last Resort?” 

“Yea, verily, the Last Resort. He told me that 
he took six Italian fell’ down there, and after survey 
ing the grandeur, they advised him to buy. You may 
have forgotten that it stands far removed from the 
camping ground most favored by the night marshal.” 


OHN EVAN was in high glee. The mere thought 
of getting the Last Resort out of his name seemed 
to fill him with a wholly selfish joy. 

“He's a slick one, that Angelus He has a big 
influence among the Italians. All the camps swear by 
him, not only Coal Valley, but Delmar and Drum- 
tochty and St. Edwards as well. He's a rascal, but 
his money’s as good as the next one’s and business 
is business.” 

So it was when Angelus flourished up before us the 
next morning just after breakfast; but such a dip 
lomatic, unforgiving John Evan as he had to cope 


with! 

‘No, Angelus,” with the air of a swindled bene- 
factor, “no, I can’t deal with you again. You were 
dishonest once. You told me lie, boy,” with a grow 


ing desire to make himself plain, “and I no believe 
now.” Then followed Angelus’s set form of prayers 
and explanations, and little by little a softened John 
Evan appeared. Finally, as they both foresaw in the 
beginning, the bargain was made, to be clenched in 


town the next morning 


“France,” said John Evan that afternoon, “one 
hundred to you to help along your Chicago trip 
Saturday.” As I have said, John Evan has his good 
points Con 
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COLLIER’S, 


THE prio! 


An Engineering Irium 


S328 





This is the car you've 


heard so much about! 


This is the car you've been 
waiting for—the car competi- 
tors said we would never 
build at the price. 


It’s a real automobile, too. Power plus; 
103 inch wheel base, Tonneau 44 inches 














inside the cushions—same as our 
and other 35 horse power cars. 
Same size tires all round—30 x 3’. 
Weight under 1600 pounds. All the 
speed, hill-climbing and mud-plugging 
ability youll get in our larger car— 
relative power and weight in favor 
of this model, if any. And better 
workmanship, better materials, do 
not enter into any car on earth be 
cause we use the best. 
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You can now see this car by calling 


on any of our large dealers. Smaller 
dealers being supplied as rapidly as 
possible. Youll have to wait for 
your car, thanks to tremendous over- 
demand. But get your order in 
now and you'll get your car that 
much sooner. 


Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation 


Detroit, 


Michigan 


vv vv 
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Dealers’ Special 


4,000 dealers will handle this car for 1914. 


Heretofore we have declined to sign up with so many because we 
could not furnish the cars. 


We are now under way. Factory capacity will rapidly increase. 
We are laying out our plants for 500 cars per day of this model. 
Can’t reach that in a day of course. But this means that within 
18 months we will be the largest producers of light touring cars in 
the world bar one. 

And, as we said, this is a real automobile, with 3 speed, sliding transmission 


and other features that you know as standard in high class cars. Looks the 
part, too, and that’s an item. 


In short, this car is designed for buyers who must consult their purse and yet 
who ure willing to pay the little difference for a car that is worth a lot more. 

We are ready to sign up now. See and try the car—our District Manager and 
Distributors in your territory will show you and tell you what territory is open. 
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One Steadfast Institution in a World 
of Change. 


T WAS that brief and beautiful time following the 
ovenlike heat which ripens the corn. Grain and 
hay were in; threshing done; the corn, ripe and 
only hardening now, hung heavily on the yellow- 

ing stalks—this was the time when the 
farmers used to put on their store clothes, 
hitch up the double team, and drive the 
family to town to see the county fair. 
The fair grounds in our town, however, 
had long since been transformed into a 
municipal playground, where the curious 
present generation plays tennis and sits 





on esthetic stone benches, or, if very 
youthful, climbs up an inclined ladder to 
slide down a fancy copper-lined adapta- 
tion of the old cellar door. So it is with 
only half-hearted credulity that I climbed 
on the 10.44 local for Galena, where, some- 
body said, the county fair not only sur- 
vived but was this very week going on. 


ALENA is the county seat of Jo 
fs Daviess County, and the town Grant 

came from. I asked a man on the 
station platform—he was an unhurried- 
looking man, smoking a pipe, as might a 
baggageman or some sort of keeper of the 
gate—where Grant's house was. 

“Come along this way,” said he, starting 
down the platform, “I'll show it to you.” 
I told him not to bother. “No bother at 
all,” he sang out, pushing through the 
crowd—it was late that afternoon, and 
they were returning to the little towns 
down the line—“you can see it from the end of the 
platform.” 

“There,” he said, pointing to a square brick dwelling 
several blocks distant, on a hill, “on the corner behind 
them trees. It ain’t nothing of a house.” 

For a moment he studied the prospect. “That house 
is in better shape now than it ever was—I've lived 
right here fifty-four years myself. Why, the Govern 
ment’s appropriated $5,000 a year just to keep it up, 
and they got a man to take care of it and show the 
relics.” 

I asked what Grant did before the war began. 
“Why,” said he, pointing over toward the low brick 
buildings that line Galena’s main street, “he had a 
tannery—right over there. He couldn't a-got a sack 
of flour on his name. I know all about him—I've lived 
right here fifty-four years myself. He picked up, 
though. He picked up.” 


, / SHE train started then and I started, too, but the 
man with the pipe called after me. He was 
holding the pipe aloft and beaming cheerfully, 

as if to reassure the stranger ere he left. “He come 

to the front, all right,” he shouted 
At Apple River, on the way over, a tanned young 
farmer, with two youngsters wearing suspiciously 





The young man who thought touring the 
county fairs was ‘‘just like camping out’’ 


= 


COLLIER’s 


At the County Fair 





= or By Arthur Ruhl 


‘*The ‘hoss race’ at fairs seems 
a natural product of the soil’’ 


large, bright bow ties and looks of anticipation, got 
aboard; at Seales Mound there were hitched in a row 
across from the station fifteen or twenty farmers’ 
buggies, the owners of which took the train for the 
remaining twelve miles; when we arrived at Galena 
there were the identical busses of old—*This way for 
the fair grounds!”—and a moment later, having paid 
our thirty-five cents to the man at the gate, we 
emerged, through a moss 
covered board fence, into 
the identical county fair of 
twenty years ago. 

There was the half-mile 
track, and the crowd hang 
ing over the fence, and the 
locomotive bell in the 
judges’ stand even now call 
ing out the horses for the 
two-twenty pace; there was 
the crowd tramping about 
under the oak trees, the 
cheerful song of the merry 
go-round coming over their 
heads, and here, just mount- 
ing his platform, in front 
of a row of faded banners 
depicting hourglass ladies 
wreathed with snakes, and 
the horrendous two-headed 
Chinese Paluea, with hu 
man arms and legs hanging 
from his dripping jaws, the 
“barker” for Congo the 
Gorilla Man oftener 
known as Bosco in our day 

about to begin his ad 
dress Wireless has come 

at the Beaver Dam Fair, 
Jimmie Ward the Birdman was casually mixed in 
with the trick ponies and the equilibrists—but the 
not touched the Wild Man. 
as we stood in 


cruel finger of Time has 

He was concealed, so we were told 
a wary semicircle twenty feet away in spite of the 
burker’s appeals to gather right around close—in the 
canvas pen into which the barker peered from time 
to time and poked with his heavy iron trident. A 


youth tightly wrapped in a 





your pocket—I want to call your attention to Congo. 
Congo the 

A series of yells issued from the canvas pen, and 
the barker, turning and listening with interest, again 
faced his audience 

“There he is,” he cried, “a-roarin’ an’ eryin’ for 
meat! It’s all the poor creature knows—to roar an’ 
cry for meat! 

“Well At one-thirty this 
afternoon we received a telegram from General Stan 
ton of the United States army at Washington saying 
‘Bring Congo back to Washington! And what did 
that mean? It meant, ladies an’ gentlemen, that 


we won't have him long. 


they’re a-goin’ to experiment on that poor creature, 
they’re a-goin’ to di-sect his brain to see whether he 


Is a man ora gorilla!’ 


T THESE words another dismal roar issued from 
the canvas pen. 


“There he is, that strange creature, half man 
an’ half beast, in a den with seventeen deadly poi 
sonous snakes, a-strikin’ an’ a-bitin’ at him. Cober 
snakes, they are, which cause the death of more’n 
200,000 Hindus each an’ every year in India. The 
cober strikes his victim and paralyzes his spinal 
column in three minutes. There he is—that strange 
freak o’ nature—man or gorilla, gorilla or man, who 
knows? Caught in the jungles of South Africa and 
loaned to us by the United States Government before the 
men of science begin to experiment on him. “Treat him 
kindly—feed Congo well that was their orders to us, 
an’ now if you'll step this way—ten cents is all it costs 
you—I'm a-goin’ to give him ten pounds of raw meat! 

“Ten pounds of raw meat!” roared the barker with 
a sudden access of energy—were the promise carried 
out, Congo must have consumed ere this, that day, 
close to a quarter of a ton of beef—and then he 
withdrew, while his partner stepped forward with 
tickets. The barker jabbed again with his trident, 
and the unseen occupant bellowed till the welkin 
rang. The crowd dispersed, satisfied apparently that 
the barker had enacted his role as tradition prescribes 

these things are fixed by some unwritten but inex 
orable law, like the salutations of acrobats and bare 
back riders, or the way the leading lady winds her 
skirt about her when she sits down—and only a few, 





red cloth, over which the 
barker had been making 
passes, also stood on the 
platform, presumably in a 
state of rigid hypnosis. 
“Now,” began the barker, 
pushing his derby hat back 
from his brow and drop 
ping the trident with a 
thump close to the sub 
ject’s feet, “now, before I 
show you how little feeling 
he’s got-—-and I want him 
for to teil you your name, 


how old you are, number 


of your watch, an’ how 


much money you've got in 





‘‘As the trotters came jockeying down toward the wire, a furlong or so away’. + 
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accompanied by their best girls or more reckless than 
the rest, ventured their dimes They beheld a boy, 
inexpressibly bored, with a long-haired wig, and face 
and arms carelessly daubed with burnt cork, squat 
ting in one corner of the pen, and poking with a stick 
a half dozen black snakes, even more bored, if any 
thing, and stiff with cold, huddled in the opposite 
corner. And as this also filled the specifications which 
tradition lays down, and nourished their innate Amer 
with 


ican craving for being fooled, they departed 


great satisfaction for the show next door 


NE thing, it soon struck me, was not the same 
O there was a lack, disconcerting to the sentimen 

talist, of athletic candy men throwing over 
hooks and pulling white, massive pythonlike loops of 
“Elgin honeycomb cream chewing candy.’ This, in 
our day, was a fair’s principal reason for being, for 
a generation whose present equivalent all seemed to 
be licking away 
at machine 
made ice-cream 
cones. I asked 
a concession 
aire at the 
Beaver Dam 
Fair a few days 
later what had 
become of the 
candy that 
used to be 
boiled in a cop 
per kettle be 
fore the in 
vestor’s eyes 
behind the 
candy man’s 
tent. “I guess 
they made too 
much money 
off o° that,” he 
retorted. “Too 
easy cartin’ 
all that iron 
around.” An 
other, a 
sympathetic 
soul, for he had 


more 


“Now that little lady 
nine of the best years of her life in the 
harem! That’s what she’s done, folks’’. . . 


has spent 


following 

the county fairs 
for eighteen years, said that it depended on where 
you were. 


been 


“Now, down ‘round Elkhorn’’—the Walworth County 


Fair is a famous one—‘“they'll buy it as fast as you 
can make it. 


away. 


Here at Beaver Dam you can’t give it 
It’s queer about that.” In the old days the 
insiders, tramping from booth to booth, knew to a 
minute which candy man had finished boiling and was 
about to pull. You then stood round until it was 
white, and at once demanded your “yard,” cut off, 
still warm, with scissors from the parent stem. It 
was this that I had been holding out for, but even the 
ancient had none. 

“Try this, though,” he suggested, pointing to some 
pink slabs done up in paraffin paper; “some of this 
strawberry. That chews up good. It chews up all right.” 

It is at fairs like this that the “hoss race” seems a 
natural product of the soil. No pallid mob of office 
slaves here shrieking “Come, you Bluebells!” while 
the contents of the weekly pay envelope tremble in 
the balance. The crowd looks on with the keen, quiet 
and appraising interest of those accustomed to horses 
in their day’s work—hands in 
pulled low over their eves. 


their pockets, hats 
A man will drawl “Well 
I'll take that sorrel mare against the field”—or per 
haps nothing at all. That young man over from Apple 
River with his best girl, in a spindly buggy drawn by 
two slender, long-tailed bays, might drive out on the 
track just as he is and do better than three min 
utes. Races here mean, of course, trotting or pacing 
races. The “gallopin’ race,” as I heard one speak of 
it, is a trifle foreign and bizarre, more at home in 
Kentucky or Virginia 


HEY had one, to be sure, as a sort of dessert. 
I at the end of the program, a half-mile dash, 


run in “heats” like the trotting races. Four 
horses were entered, two wispy campaigners, trained 
to the game and to be sold at auction the last after 
hoon, and two sober animals from the neighborhood 
The first two broke like rabbits and were called back. 
over and over again, until.they were panting and wet. 
The eminently respectable local representatives, as in 
hocent of what was expected of them as the embar 
Tassed youths on their backs, stood at the post as if 
they were having their pictures taken. The starter 
himself finally had to come down from the stand and 
get them off. “Pul] up his head, so he knows he’s in 
a horse race!” he admonished one of the quaking 
youths. and grabbing the bridle of the other horse. 
Prepared to swing it round, he cried: “Now! When 
, let £0—go to the gun with that mare!” 
Distinct]; a “live wire’ was he. that 


. starter—a 
slightly stooped, ruddy. 1 


right-eyed man, up to all the 
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tricks of the trade—‘“all horse The fair 
He called out the trot 


announced 


revolved about him. 


ters, started races results, and 
between heats introduced the crowd to the 
Daly Brothers, comedy acrobats, and the lady 
performers on the tight wire As the trot 
ters came jockeying down toward the wire, a 
furlong or so away, he was muttering to 


them all sotto voce, through his megaphone 





“Come up, Mr. Gundry—come up-—come up 
you can’t hang back. Keep to the out 
side, Mr. Smith Hold that mare back, 
Mr. Tomlinson—hold ‘er back—hold ‘er bach 
Now—as you are—come slow—come 
slow—” Then, as they pattered in poor 
alignment past the stand: “No chance—no 
chance!” and he tapped the recall bell. Even 
he had his fixed and ritualistic ways. The 


announcement of the 





result of a race 
through the megaphone—always began very 
slowly, and on a low bass note as if Fafnir himself 
were talking 
“TWO—TWENTY—PACE. M ARJORIE—MASON 
WINS. Then, suddenly, an octave higher, and 
faster and faster, until it ended in a rapid staccato 
squeak : “Water-Patchen-second. Old-Rose-third. Time- 


two-t wenty-four-and-t wo-fifths 


T THESE two fairs there was rather less interest, 
A it struck me, in prize cattle and horses and more 
in mere vaudeville than there used to be at the 

fair in our town I don’t suppose that this means 
that the quality Of farm animals in the neighborhood 
has declined, for doubtless it is better than it was a 
generation ago, but rather that city distractions have 
spread further into the country—on the wings of rural 
telephones, free mail delivery, automobiles, interurban 
trolley cars, and moving-picture shows The same 


men who used to sell “squawkers” or invite you to 


“ring” canes now appeared to be thriving on college 
banners or the slangy hatbands and sashes which city 
Island. At Beaver 
Dam there was a birdman who flew twice a day and 
exhibited his machine for ten cents a look between 
times, and in the show on the outdoor stage there was 


cockneys like to wear at Coney 





‘*Congo, the Gorilla Man, he’s roarin’ an’ cryin’ for meat! It’s 
all the poor creature knows— to roar an’ cry for meat!’’ . 


even a Russian dancer in peasant costume who leaped 
and stamped and bellowed out something supposed 


to be a song. These and many other things were the 
privilege of everyone, and then, of course, there were 
the usual side shows besides. A reformer, interested 
in raising the standard of people’s amusements, would 
have found much to criticize here, but I must confess 
that I found myself quite shamelessly, and with keen 
interest, watching the art of the “barkers” and looking 
at the thing quite 
their point of view. 

How hard and earnestl) 
toiled the lady in front of 
“Paris by Night” to lure 
horny-handed = and 
listeners a few 
How quaint 
between het 


from 


those 
skeptical 
steps nearer! 
the contrast 
spangles and red dress and 
the anxious pucker of het 
brow! She had a little 
megaphone, and as_ she 
walked up and down, 
shaking the spangles, she 
shouted, half into, half 
past it, this steady re 
frain 
“Now, 
to do it in the doorway! 


boys, she’s goin 
Look in the doorway, boys! 
It’s the lady with the dia 
mond-studded toe! It's the 
last show dinner@ 3 
boys—we got to eat! The 


before 








The Strong Men—‘‘Come up and see them try their strength!”’ 
The gentleman in the flowered robe is a terrible Turk 


Right up close now—she’s goin’ to do it in the 
doorway !" 

Hers was the hypnotic method. After hearing that 
refrain a hundred times repeated—although, of course, 
nothing ever was done in the doorway—the lulled 
spectator fell rather than walked into the tent in spite 
of himself. 

The barker for La Belle Fatima and her two asso 
ciates, Algeria and Oskalina, across the way, worked 
in the more elaborate, intellectually persuasive vein. 
The performance was, of course, a mere necessary in- 
convenience, the main thing getting people in the tent 
First 
the three houris stood out in the cruel sunshine, then 
they withdrew into the tent, and, while a small boy 
beat a bass drum, broke into a chorus of those shrieks 
and singsong wails which, the Occidental audience as 
sumes to be the customary mode of expression in the 
dreamy. Orient—La Belle Fatima, a disgusting, dour, 
red-faced old woman; Oskalina, a slender girl who had 
to keep fidgeting about in order to live up to the 
barker’s explanation that her muscles could no longer 


and as soon as possible getting them out again. 


keep still, and Algeria, a 
tall, light-haired girl who 
looked as if she might have 
been cashier in a dairy res- 
taurant. <A curious sight 


they made, these three, 
absent-mindedly wailing 
there in the empty tent, 


shrieks ex 
changing sentences in their 
native American. After 
this maneuver had drawn 
a few more into the tent 
under the impression that 
the show was about to be- 
gin, they went outside, and 
the barker began all over 
again. 

“Now that little lady,” 
said he, pointing to Algeria, 
“has spent nine of the best years of her life in the 
harem! Many a time she’s been woke up at four 
o'clock in the morning to dance her wonderful dances 
for to amuse some sensuous-lovin’ rajah! That’s 
what she’s done, folks; that’s the life she led! 

“Its a wonderful dance, folks 


of years 


and between 


it took the practice 
trainin’ from the cradle. It’s the mecca 
mecca dance! Every muscle, every fiber, every tissue 
of her body is in motion! There's more beauty, more 
art, more joy in this here show 
right away, now, folks 


show on these grounds. 


an’ it’s goin’ to begin 
than you'll find in any other 


here the barker low- 
ered his voice and leaned forward as man 
to man—“it’s been said that this show is 
not suitable to be seen by the ladies an’ 
children.” 


E PAUSED until this remark had 
sunk sufficiently into the imagina- 


tions of his hearers, then straight- 


“It’s been said” 





ened up and made the gesture of brushing 
something away 
ridiculous! 


“Nothin’ could be more 
I tell you, folks, there’s noth 
in’ in this show that can’t be seen with 
enjoyment by any lady an’ child on these 


grounds. VDrovided, of course.” and the 


barker paused for a moment, thought 
fully. “provided, of course, she’s broad 
minded An artist, he! Again the 
dark Egyptian ticket seller began to do 


business the three houris withdrew. and 
again began their windy shrieks, and the 
thudding drum. At the last moment the 
surly farmer in a black slouch hat who 
had been standing in front of the barker 
suddenly reached into his pocket, and with 





fuzzy-wuzzy dance, that’s 
what we're goin’ to do ‘Come up close, boys! She’s goin’ 
boys—the wollopy-wollop to do it in the doorway! 


I'll take a 


Several fol 


an air of “Gosh all fishhooks 
strode valiantly in 
always did Co 


chance !" 


owed cluded on page 34 











Motor Now in Safety 


Buy neat, compact Autowline and be ready 
to tow or be towed when road trouble comes. 
It’s 25 ft. of finest flexible steel rope. Weighs 
only five pounds but can pull a 4000-pound 
car up a 20% grade. Autowline has stood 
every severe touring test for years. 


BASLINE AUTOWLINE 


Made of World-Famous 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
Big, bulky manila towline soils and crowds 
acar. But Basline Autowline takes up prac 
tically no space and is always clean, always 


ready. For sale at any good Supply Deal- 
er’s—$3.75. 
Patented cirewlar with photo 


Free graphs and detailed 
descriptions telling the whole 
story. Get the circular today 
The Little Steel R 
with the Big 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO 
819 No. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo 
New York Office, 76 A Warren St. 


Sole Mfrs. of Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
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| IF YOU HAVE A BOY 


and if you can afford to give 
| him the most practical educa- 
tion that a boy can have, send 
| him to the Interlaken School. 
| The Interlaken boys work as 
| well as study. They manage 
| an 800-acre estate. They build 
houses and operate workshops. 
They learn by doing. They are 
taught to handle tools and 
engine as well as books. 
The purpose of this school is to make 
strong, efficient men, fit for big jobs 
and big responsibilities. Prepares 
for Life and incidentally for admis- 
sion to College and American or 
European Universities. 


Boys taken from 9 to 18 years of age. Terms 
$500 and $600. Only a few vacancies. Ap- 


ply at once or write for illustrated catalog. 


The Interlaken School 


Rolling Prairie, La Porte County, Indiana 


70 miles east of Chicago, 10 miles from 
Lake Michigan, amid the beautiful prai- 
rie and woodland of Northern Indiana. 
Farm Session and Summer Camp begins 
July ist. Fall term September 20th. 




















KREMENTZ 


fe the name stamped on the back of the only 


COLLAR BUTTONS 


so good that the manufacturers dare to say: 
A New one free in exchange for every one 
that is broken or damaged from any cause 


rs after purchase 
contains more gold than any other 


her it is one or ten y« 
The reason, It 
button 

Every desler handling Krementz C Buttons 
is authorized to make good this broad guarantee 
without a questior 

14K Rolled Gold Plate 
10K BolidGold ... 
14K oe 


whet 


llar 


25 cts. 
1.00 
1.50 


Buttons and 


Alwars ask for Krementz Collar 
look for the name on the back 
To be found at your dealers 
Descriptive booklet on request 

















Dr. Esenwein 


46 Chesinut St. Newark. Nd. 
Writi 
Short - Sto riting 
history, form,structure and writ- 
ing of the Short-Story taught 
Lippincott’s magazine. 
One student writes: “I know that 
that I 
for $125 from ‘Everybod: 
I am feeling very happy and very 
grateful to Dr Esenwein.”’ 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 
In all, over One Hundred Courses, under professors in 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home CorrespondenceSchool 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, itor of 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
humorous story. They ask for mvure. 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. 
Dept. 72, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Omitted Chapter 


By Bruce Barton 


HE story of some forty couples who went 
back to the land and back to the city again. 
Names and places given in this article have been 
changed for obvious reasons, but the story is 
actual, and details have been verified carefully. 


, / SHE little group clustered about the 
loud-voiced man on the soap box, 
the women jostling each other in 

the doorway as they passed in and out 

on their spying and appraising expedi 
tions, the men spitting contemplatively 
around some piece of farm machinery 


down by the stables—all these pro- 
claimed it a country auction. 
“Whom are they selling out?” I asked 


the driver. 


“Another pore devil from Chicago 
Swede named Peterson. Used to be a 
carpenter and got the idea he'd like to 
live on a farm. He put about $1,500 
into the place and spent the rest of his 
sevings in fertilizer and feed for the 
first season. The crops was just about 


enough to feed his stock, and so he's 
going back to town. Dore devil! 
“Does that happen often around here?” 
“Does it? It’s happened around the 
Corners here about once a month for the 
last five years, ever since the talk started 
about this back-to-the-land and high 


| cost-of-living business.” 








| shiftless 
| from 


THE INNOCENTS 


N interurban track crossing a country 
road 150 miles from Chicago forms 

the Corners. A dozen houses stand out 
within sight of it, in the center of a great 
loose-soiled country that was once rich 
enough to grow the peaches of the world. 
Persistent draining of the soil left it 
little better than sand. The orchards 
died off, and the original owners died 
or moved away, leaving the country to 
be repopulated by the real-estate agents 


from the neighboring city. And they 
have done their work well. 

In the past five years the sixteen 
farms lying nearest the Corners have 


been sold no less than forty-five times. 
And not one of these sales has been 
made to a practical farmer. Practical 
farmers in plenty have come and seen, 
but they would not purchase. One look 
was enough. The purchasers have been 
frugal members of the city’s lower mid- 
dle class—painters, carpenters, masons, 
mechanics—who have saved their money 
in the fond hope of buying independ 
ence on the farm. There have been a 
couple of underpaid preachers also, 
some teachers, and one saloon keeper. 
Their knowledge of farming and farm 
values may be epitomized in this: in more 
than one instance the sale has been made 
in the dead of winter when the whole 
farm was covered knee-deep in snow. 

This is a chapter in the story of the 
beck-to-the-land movement which for 
some reason all writers have failed to 
write—the story of those who have gone 
back to the farm and back again to the 
city. There human interest in it, 
and a deal of woe. 


is 


THE FROM EGYPT WAY 


ERHAPS the Henderson place is as 
typical as any about the Corners. Old 
Henderson, the first -owner, was a 
aborigine who took his profit 
the land year after year, return- 
nothing to it, until there was no 
profit. Then he concluded to sell. Just 
how he got in touch with Smedley 
not known. Smedley ran a drug store 
dewn in Cairo, Ill. But after hours, 
and between sales, he read books on 
farming and advertisements of the land 
companies. Of all the land advertised, 
that in lower Michigan near the lake 
scemed to be cheapest. Smedley did not 
stop to ask why this was so: it appealed 
to him immensely. His little business 
translated into of rich Mlinois 
corn land would not amount to much. 
tut in Michigan he could buy a big 
farm. The thought stirred his rather 


DRUGGIST 


Joe 


ing 


1s 


acres 


sluggish imagination. He went to Michi- 
gan and met Henderson. After that he 
spent an impatient three months wait- 
ing for a customer who would buy his 


drug business without too great a sacri- 


fice. And when the deal was completed 
he left fer the farm. 
HOW HE WENT BACK TO THE LAND 


HE house on the place was comfort- 

able, but old and in need of repairs. 
The same was true of the barn and out- 
buildings. But these were simple prob- 
lems. The far more important thing had 
utterly escaped the thought of Smedley: 
the fact that the land was itself in need 
of repairs which would take years of in- 
vestment and hard labor to complete. He 
had spent all his money for the land. 
There was hardly enough left to pay the 
food expenses of the first year; nothing 
whatever for fertilizer. 

It never occurred to Smedley that 
there ought to be anything left. If even 
the ordinary slow-witted farmer made 
his living from the land, surely he, 
whose mind had been quickened by busi- 
ness problems, ought to do much better. 
Inwardly he despised the pledding na- 
tives, who occasionally stopped to swing 


one leg over his front gate. And they, 
despising him in turn, loaded him up 
with spavined horses and cows sucked 


dry and hens guiltless of egg bearing. 
One season was enough for Smedley. 

At its end he went back to Cairo, pre- 

ceding his home-coming with two barrels 


ot the biggest and rosiest apples that 
the Michigan market afforded. It was 


while munching one of these apples that 
Swanson, a Swedish carpenter, concluded 
to buy Smedley's farm, which he had 
never Later he did see it and there 
Was not a bearing apple tree on the place. 

The few hundred dollars which repre 
sented Swanson’s first savings were suffi 


seen. 


cient for only a first payment on the 
farm. There was nothing for the 
family’s food, nothing for the stock, 


nothing fer fertilizer, nothing for inter- 
est on th® mortgage. The family could 
go undeffed, the stock died, and the 
land had grown hardened to neglect, but 
the mortgage would not be trifled with. 
Swanson left after a few months of 
pitiful struggle and there followed him 
a German painter. 


CONSIDER THE HEN 


HREE months and one day the 
painter stayed. He complained to 
his neighbors because his hens would 
not lay. “I feed ’em,” he said, “a pound 
of corn a week. I put it down in the 
straw at night where they can scratch 
for it in the morning. And there’s some- 
thing the matter with them hens; they 
get right off the roosts in the night and 
begin scratching.” The “something the 
matter” was starvation, which ultimately 
took all the hens. 
Swanson gave way to a_é retired 
preacher who, out of the meager salary 
of country parishes, had saved a pittance. 


How long that will carry him on land 
which needs an investment in fertilizer 


twice as great as the original cost, and 
in a business of which he is painfully 
ignorant, no one ean tell. But the 
neighbors are speculating; and the tenor 
of their speculations is not a happy one. 


The old Evans place lies down the 
road only a little way. Years ago, 
after the winter that killed the peach 
trees, Evans made up his mind that land 
about the Corners had seen its best 
days. The back-to-the-land movement 
was thriving under the enthusiastic, if 


sometimes misguided, encouragement of 
the newspapers. Evans decided to incur 
the expense of a trip to Chicago on the 


chance of finding some one on whom 
the old place might be unloaded. He 


found in Chicago a nice old man named 
’orter, who, having worked his life out 
in hard labor, dreamed wistfully of 
spending his last days on a farm. It 


was a little amount that Porter invested 

$1,200 or $1,500—but it represented 
about all he had been able to lay by 
through a hard-working life. He drew it 
out of the bank and handed it over 
gladly as being ineomparably less 
precious than the vision it was going 
to fulfill. He and the motherly old 
lady who had helped to save the money 
crossed the‘lake blithely and established 
themselves with all the joy of honey- 
mooners. The very first week two-of the 
died from improper feeding. It 
Was spring, and, though the crops had 
been put in before their arrival, there had 
been no money to pay for fertilizer nor 
for spraying the trees. Harvest time 
came, but there were no harvests to speak 
of Sadly Porter and his wife went 
back to the hard, wearisome toil, this 
time with no vision of release. 

Olson came after the Porters in the 
early winter. He'had been a merchant 
in a small way and had more than the 
average determination coupled with a cer 
tain willingness to learn that promised 
well. He might perhaps have succeeded, 
but the lonesomeness of that first winter 


COWS 


was too much for Mrs. Olson. Spring 
brought him hard up against the stern 
necessity of choosing between his wife 


his investment. 


AND STILL THEY 


and 
AS they moved off the McelLaughlins 
moved on—a mechanic and his wife, 
hardly equal to the competition of the 
city but confident that any city mind 
holds a tremendous advantage in com- 
petition with the mind of the ordinary 
yokel. Well-disposed neighbors advised 
them that of the two places then vacant 


CAME 


in the neighborhood, the Evans place 
was by far the less desirable. But Mrs. 
McLaughlin liked the view on the Evans 
place. They bought, and, having read 
that an orchard will not bear unless 
trimmed and sprayed, trimmed their 


trees back almost to the trunks, leaving 
them mutilated that it will be at 
least two years before another apple ap- 
pears. $y dint of hiring their labor 
out to the country folk whom they first 
the MecLaughlins are 


sO 


despised, sticking 


to the place, and there is a chance ap- 
parently that they may pull through. 


It would be unfair to leave the im- 
pression that every city family that has 
come to the Corners has failed. There 


are the Jensons, husband and wife, who 
have stuck nine years to the little place 
they bought and may yet make it pay. 
Theirs was only an investment of $1,000, 
which seemed cheap enough for the 
forty acres of “rich clay soil” that was 
offered them. It was only after they 
heard from village gossip the boast of 
the former owner that there “weren't 
» shovelful of clay on the danged place” 
that they realized just how cheap the 
land was. Jenson is a painter; his wife 


is as sturdy as a man, and there are 


no children to demand her care. By his 
work in Chicago there is gained about 


$300 a year, which for nine years has 


gene regularly into the poor worn-out 
land. Early and late Mrs. Jenson has 
labored, rising at 4.30 a. m. to pick her 
strawberries all day in the hot sun, 


learning to bargain like a man with the 
hired neighbors who do work by the day 


for her. She has learned many other 
things too. The first year her kindly 
neighbors sold her many little chickens 


in the late fall at six times their value. 
At that season no little chickens can 
live. The neighbors knew it but Mrs. 
Jenson did not. She knows it now. She 
and her husband are canny people and 


they make a mistake only once. But 
they have put the nine best years of 
their young married life into that uh 


yielding sand pile, and as yet it has not 
paid. It may pay ultimately; they are 
determined that it shall. But it will 
never pay back those nine years. 

Wherever land cheap and near 4 


is 
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city, wherever people scrape and deny 
themselves in the hope of winning inde 
pendence on the farm, there must be 
more cases like those that make up 
the pathetic story of the Corners. It is 
not a pleasant thing to write about, and 
there is little wonder that the writers 
have preferred the happier side of the 
back-to-the-land movement. 


A SET OF “DON'TS” 


HE most intelligent resident of the 

Corners, the one man who has really 
made farming there pay, has formulated 
these rules for the guidance of such 
friends as write to him to inquire the 
prospects for their success on a farm: 

1. Don’t buy land anywhere until you 
Wave the unbiased judgment of some 
one whom you can trust as to the value 
of the land and its lowest net return 
to you the first three years, even under 
your unquestionable mishandling. 

2. While many farmers are unprogres- 
sive and sluggish, the mere fact that 
you are from the city does not make it 
certain that you will succeed in com- 
petition with them. They have been at 
their business a many years. 


ita l 
LOO 


They will be inclined to resent any air 
of superiority in your manner, whether 


real or fancied. On the other hand, 
they will probably be able to help 
you a good deal if you go willing to 
learn. At any rate you must expect for 


the first few years that your standard 
of living will have to approach pretty 
closely to theirs; that you will have to 
work about as long hours as they do, and 


that your wife will have to drudge as 
their wives do. Gradually your better 


trained mind will work out improve- 
ments, but the process will be gradual. 

3. Don’t buy a farm until your wife 
has had a chance to live on a farm for 
a little while. A man can get along in 
some fashion in the city unmarried, but 
the farmer’s wife is the one absolutely 
essential person or thing on the place. 
If your wife is not well, if she cannot 
stand up under really hard labor, if she 
cannot find satisfaction in her own com- 
pany and yours, stay in town. You will 
not succeed on the farm. 

4. If you have only enough to buy the 
farm and nothing to pay the expenses of 
the first year, you are not in a position 
to make the venture. You have no idea 
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how much it costs to feed stock. If you 
are to get any sort of a crop now you 
have to tend it more carefully than 


you have ever dreamed. For instance, 
potatoes, in the section about the 
Corners at least, have first to be poi 
soned before they are planted. As soon 
as they poke their sprouts through the 


ground and until the day they are dug 
they must be cultivated. And _ three 
different times, for three different kinds 


of pests, you must spray them or you 
will have no potatoes at all. You will 
need new equipment no matter how 


well the farm is stocked; probably not 
all of your own food will come off the 


furm the first year. Above all, you 
must have fertilizer. 
5. Finally, if you have never lived 


on a farm but have just a fugitive notion 
that you would like to; if your health 
is frail, so frail that you cannot work 
hard and long hours; if you have any 
notion of growing rich from the breed- 
ing of chickens; or if you think that 
living on a farm is an easier life than 
living in town, don’t go. The place for 
you to do your farming is in your own 
back yard. 


Ek SHUTS the windows, and shuts the doors, and then he 
lies in his bed and snores, and breathes old air that is 
the kind of air that would kill a eat. 
“IT am feeling tough; I'll have to visit old Dr. Guff, 
and buy a pint of his pale pink pills, or I shall harbor some 


stale and flat 
next day: 


fatal ills.” 


He fills his system with steaks and pies, and never indulges 
He eats and drinks of the market's best, until the 
buttons fly off his vest; he’s grown so mighty of breadth and 
girth that when he gambols he shakes the earth. 


in exercise. 


Faker,” he says; 


stuff I want.” 


He sits and mopes in his study chair, while others toil in the 
He quaffs iced drinks through the sultry day, elec- 
“T feel despondent,” he murmurs 
low; “I lack the vim that I used to know; my liver's loose and 


open air. 
tric fans on his person play. 


“that’s flat; I'll get his dope for reducing fat. 
Doc Faker says he can make me gaunt, and let me eat all the 


Mr. Chucklehead 


walk. 


He says 
days when his scalp 


won't grow where it lost its grip in the long ago. He 


T'll call Doe Clinker and have him bring his Compound 
Juice of the Flowers of Spring.” 
His head is bald where the tresses grew in 


the long gone 
He won't believe that the hair 
tries 


was hew, 


ull manner of dope and drug; he buys Hair Balm by the gallon 


jug; 
the Mystic Wax 
heads gone bare in 
“T'll see Doe 
more he mopes. 


stomach and work 


shake his 


Faker and all his g 


my kidneys balk, and my knee joints creak when I try to 


shoes. If 
they’d soon find health, which is short for bliss; 


he reads the papers and almanacs for news concerning 
which 


surely maketh the wool 


the yesteryear. 


appear on 


The more he uses of patent dopes, the more he worries, the 
And all he needs to be blithe and gay is just 
to throw his old jugs away, to do some work, as his fathers 
toiled, to let in air 


that has not been spoiled, to rest his 
his thews, quit pressing coat tails and 
Chucklehead and his tribe did this, 


and old Doe 


ing would.close their offices and go hang. 


WALT MASON. 
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CRAWN By R.M. BRINKERHOFF 
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‘*Dad, couldn’t we maybe save up?”’ 
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PARIS 
ia GARTERS 


¥ No metal 
“can touch you 


When you ask for 
Paris Garters, get 
them; there’s no 
reason why you 
should take any 
other; your dealer 


has “‘the real thing.”’ 
| He’s glad to sell you what 


you want. The name is 
on the back of the shield; 


be sure you get 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


25c -50c 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 





One Reason=== 
for Its Popularity 


is the known superior merit which 
has made Pears Soap farous. It 
holds its fame by deserving it—by 
highest quality never let » oa by 
introduction of impure or inferior 
ingredients.” Another reason for 


its popularity 
Is That Everyone Can Afford 


to profit by its delightful emollient prop- 
erties. It is absolutely pure. Its price 
is as low as common soaps‘ which so 
often do harm. It lasts far longer. It 
keeps the skin in perfect health and 
matchless for the complexion is 


ears’ 


SOAP 


15¢. a Cake for the Unscented—____ 
































On Page 13 


of the Westfield 
Book of Pure 
Foods you will 
find listed as high 
grade, pure, hon- 
est, food products 






They have stood the pure food test,—they 
are endorsed by thousands of housekeepers 
everywhere. 14 highest awards in Europe 
and America. Vanilla, Lemon, etc.,—10 cts. 
and 25 cts.—at grocers. 
Booklet of choice cooking recipes sent tree 
C. F. SAUER CO., Dept. A, Richmond, Va. 
= 


iy — 
’ The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 


work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


22nd Year _‘U. of C. (Div. A) Chicago, Ill. 


a. 
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The only $40 Wardrobe 
Trunk that gives you a 
choice of five interior | 
arrangements. 


The Indestructo is the original round- 
corner, jointless and “smashless’ trunk. 

The Indestructo is the original guaran- 
teed-Against-Any-Kind-Of-Damage 
Trunk. 

Only the Indestructo is Registered | 
against loss always. 

It was an Indestructo trunk that traveled 
105,000 miles around the world for$25. 

It was an Indestructo that dropped 235 
feet uninjured at Bullock’s Store in 
Los Angeles. 





Ask Your Dealer for 
THE INDESTRUCTO 
SPECIAL WARDROBE 


An Indestructo that came all the way 
from Ireland to find “a lost owner.” 


BUY 








NDESTRUCT[] 


BAGGAGE 


Every history-making event in the trunk field begins and ends with an Indestructo 
trunk. 





It is the original—the pioneer—the leader in value—price—strength —service— 


convenience—and appearance. 


Any Indestructo owner would get a new trunk free if his Indestructo were de- 
stroyed by fire, accident, wreck or careless handling within 5 years from the 
day he bought it. 


No other trunk in the world carries this guarantee. 


Because no other trunk is built to stand the same racking abuse. 

The Indestructo is the trunk you want—the only safe trunk to buy—or to 
travel with. 

Remember the name— I ndestructo.” 

Remember the guarantee—’ Protection ahways—everywhere.”’ 

Write today for the Indestructo Travel book and the name of your nearest dealer. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
708 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Continental 6 P 
1914 Model 
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No wonder the name ‘‘automobile’’ has given way 
to “‘motor car,’’ for the motor represents more than 
twenty per cent. of the manufacturing cost and seventy- 
five per cent. of any car’s service-giving possibilities. 
Its making is a science in itself. 


In the perfected Continental Six, such as you find in so many of 
the famous cars, there are exactly 1292 listed parts. 


Mth. % 






























On practically every one of these 1292 parts the principal opera- 
tion was done by some costly machine designed for this one precise 
duty and manned by a skillful mechanic who is an expert in this 
single detail of production. 

Follows the refining, microscopic in exactness down to the half of a thou- 
sandth part of an inch; the assembling—each of these 1292 parts carefully, 
accurately placed in its proper position; the proving slowly, step by step; the 
final inspection when the motor goes from test to test until it leaves the Conti- 
nental factory a silent, powerful power plant, ready to carry some sterling car 
through thousands of noiseless miles. 

Nearly two thousand skillful, brainy workers, a perfect organization and a 
large capital are centered upon the production of the forty-odd thousand 
Continental motors specified by over sixty of the leading motor 
vehicle builders of the country for their 1914 production. 

These men, manufacturers 
reputations, willingly stake their 
on the Continental motor. 
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with national 
future 








It would pay you, as a 
purchaser, to investi- 
gate the reason 
of their 
faith. 



















Continental 
Motor Mfg. Co., Detroit 


Factories: Detroit and Muskegon, Mich. 
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Idaho a Pure Food State 


MARTHA SPANGLER 

Object—To arouse the citizens of Idaho 
to the necessity of patronizing home in- 
dustry : 


By 


DAHO clubwomen are fulfilling Mat- 
I thew Arnold’s prophecy that “if 

the time ever comes when women 
shall come together simply and purely 
for the good and benefit of mankind they 
will be a power such as the world has 
never known.” 

The clubwomen of Idaho are banded 
together to have their State known as a 


pure-food State. The State is new and 
a great amount of Eastern capital is 


coming in for manufacturing purposes, 
cheap and plentiful electric power fur- 
nishing an inducement. 

That these manufacturers shall have 
honest label and the “open door” 
and all food shall be prepared under 
sanitary conditions is the hope of the 
clubwomen. 

To this end the Idaho State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs working and co 
operating with the manufacturers in 
helping build up the State by promoting 
a Home Industry Week each year when 
all goods manufactured in Idaho will be 
exploited by Idaho women. The manu 
factured food products must first be sanc- 
tioned by the pure-food commissioner, 
must bear the honest label, and the fac- 
tories must be sanitary. 


is 


THEY MIGHT BE FROM MISSOURI 


HE Household Science Department of 

the Twentieth Century Club of Twin 
‘alls has Home Industry days, when they 
visit the manufacturers and how 
their food is prepared. They have asked 
that the “No Admittance” signs never be 
placed over the doors of the factories. 
As the town is only eight years old and 
the factories are new, they are all built 
on modern plans. The Twin Falls women 
saw under what sanitary conditions 


see 


| their flour was made, then they went to 


a bakery on twenty minutes’ notice and 


witnessed bread making. The cream- 
eries were visited, where all the proc- 
esses, from testing the butter fat to 


| placing the butter in sanitary sealed car- 








| State. 


tons, were shown. At the laundry they 
saw how clothes were washed and disin- 
fected, and were convinced that the steam 
laundry is superior to the old-fashioned 
washing-at-home method. The slaughter 
house visit taught them something new 
in the care and handling of meats, and 
altogether the experience was a_ benefit 
to both manufacturer and consumer. 
housewives of Twin Falls now have more 
confidence in their manufacturers and 
they are now more loyal to them than 
ever before. 


A STATE-WIDE MOVEMENT 


N the capital city, Boise, last year the 

Columbian Club held a pure-food show, 
where the manufacturers of the city 
were represented, and the buying of 
home products was agitated. In April 
of this year a State-wide campaign, 
known Home Industry Week, was 
promulgated, and the clubwomen all 
over the State entered into it with so 
much energy and enthusiasm that the 
manufacturers and merchants were 
amazed at the result. In preparation 
fov this week a meeting was held at the 
Roise Commercial Club, which was at- 
tended by over 200 of the representative 
business men and clubwomen of the 
For the first time in the history 
of Idaho the manufacturer, producer, 
wholesaler, retailer, and consumer as 
sembled together for the common pur 
pose of discussing the patronage of home 
industries. 

At this meeting the “Idaho Home In 
dustry League” was formed and this 


as 


platform adopted 


tn 
The 


(1) By purchasing products manufae- 
tured in Idaho. 

(2) By purchasing and mer- 
chandise of all kinds of home merchants 
instead of patronizing mail-order houses. 

(3) By urging the consumption of 
home-grown fruits and vegetables. 

To accomplish these ends this organi- 
zation is formed for the-specific purpose 
of observing a Home Industry Week, 
April 14 to 19, at which time we request: 

That the manufacturers of Idaho make 


goods 


displays of their products in as many 
stores as possible. 
That merchants display and ask pa- 


trons to buy Idaho-made goods 

That every resident of Idaho, women 
especially, visit the stores and buy Idaho- 
made products of the mill, factory, and 
farm. 

We further urge upon every man, 
woman, and child that Home Industry 
Week be set apart for buying home prod- 
ucts, and that each one pledge himself 
to ask his neighbors and friends to buy 
Idaho-made products. We further ask: 

That every town in Idaho join in this 
movement during this week with the idea 
in view of: 


(1) Purchasing of the local merchant. 
(2) Purchasing articles made in their 
home town or county, or if not made 
there, to purchase at the nearest town 


in the State, or if not made in the State, 

to purchase of the nearest manufacturer 

in the Northwest. 
PURE-FOOD WEEK 


RS. FRED PITTINGER, president 

of the Idaho State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, told of the interest the 
women had in making Idaho known as a 
pure-food State, and said the clubwomen 
were willing to cooperate with the manu- 
facturers. Mrs. Haines, the wife of the 
Governor, who is head of the Household 


Science Department of the Columbian 
Club of Boise, told of the active part 
taken by this department in _ helping 


solve the food question. The manufac- 
turers and merchants pledged their sup- 
port to the movement. 

As a result of this meeting the towns 
over the State prepared for the week, 
and nearly every woman’s club in the 
federation held a pure-food luncheon and 
cooked-food sale, exploiting Idaho-manu- 
factured goods. In many towns the club- 
women took turns in standing behind the 
counters taking orders for Idaho canned 
goods, Idaho candies, and other com- 
modities. The people were urged to buy 
of the grocers, butchers, and bakers who 
were endeavoring to comply with the 
sanitary food laws. 


In consequence of this agitation the 
stores were found bright and shining, 


and the local newspapers were filled with 
advertisements of “Buy at our sanitary 
bakery,” “Inspect our meat market, 
“Our canning factory is open to visitors 
at any time.” “Pure-food were 
prominent in the advertisements all over 
the State. 


stores” 


CLEAN-UP DAYS 


N many towns the. women went even 

further, and in conjunction with the 
commercial clubs, held “clean-up days, 
the schools were dismissed, and men and 
boys helped in cleaning the streets and 
alleys. 

Many of the women’s clubs are 
ing for the Westfield book to use in or- 
dering products not manufactured ™ 
Idaho. 


send- 
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THE HUNTING SEASON WiLL Soon BE HERE 


Are you intending to buy a new rifle or shotgun this year? If so, 
it is time to be looking over the various Winchester models and decid- 
ing which one is best adapted to your requirements. Don’t forget to 
lay in a supply of ammunition also, Find out your needs now and 
order of your dealer early, so as to avoid the big fall rush, and the risk 
of annoying delays. When you do order, you can make the success of 
your hunting season much more certain by insisting upon having 


WINCHESTER 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION—THE W BRAND 


No matter what you hunt, there is a Winchester gun and Winchester cartridge suitable for your purpose. 
There are many elements which go to make a good gun and satisfactory ammunition that cannot be seen, 
therefore, when buying, you have to rely to a considerable extent upon reputation. Winchester guns and 
ammunition enjoy an unapproached reputation the world over for quality and dependability. When 
you buy, if you will insist upon having Winchester make, you can feel confident of getting the fullest 
measure of shooting satisfaction. The W trade mark, found on Winchester goods, is a guarantee of 


GUNS, CARTRIDGES AND LOADED SHOT SHELLS 


oa KNOWN REPUTATION AND PROVED SUPERIORITY 
or 





























pays Free T rial 


Now—during this Special Sale—is a 
splendid time to buy a fine Watch. We would 
like =. send you this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand en- 


raved 25-year gold case for your inspection. 
t sells regularly at $20.00. We save you nearly 
one half. If you answer this advertisement 


you can buy it for $12.75. 


No Money Down }Xs.feni sat 
cent. Not a penny. 


Merely give us your name end address that we may send 
you this handsome Watch on approval. If after you re- 


ceive d wan o kee 

it, then you pay us only 2.22 A Month 
If you don’t want to 
keep it, send it back at our 





expense. You assame no 
risk whatever in dealing 
with us. You do not bay 


or pay 4 cent until we have 
placed the watch in your 
hands for your decision. 
We ask NO SECURITY, NO 
INTEREST. No red tape— 
jast common honesty among 
men. If this offer appeals 
to you write today for 


Our Big Freel” 
ba BOOK! 
HARRIS-GOAR CO. 


Dept. 972 KANSAS CITY, 
THE HOUSE THAT SELLS MORE ELGIX WATCHES 
THAN ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD. 





MO. 











The College of Medicine 


_ University of Illinois 





Minimum admission re- 
quirements, one year in a 
recognized college or uni- 
versity in addition to grad- 
uation from an accredited 
high school. 


For course of medical 
study, four years are re- 
quired. 





Location in the heart of 
Chicago's great medical center. 

Collegiate year begins October Ist, 1913. 

For full information concerning course of study, 
fees, etc., address SECRETARY, Box 12— 
College of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, steady 
work, life positions, congenial surroundings, promotions 
on merit, short hours, annual vacation and sick leave with 
pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No 




















political pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Com 
mon school education sufficient. Full information fand 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
COME TO CHICAGO TO STUDY 
Courts in constant session am os ae A = ortunities 
for practical study in the law course 

Cole e 
Chicago KENT “ize 
Evenin -- al The cldent, largest and Cy law 
school of its kind. Degree of LL.B. in three years. Eminent faculty, want 
methods. Thousands of successful alumni. Law employment secured 
many students while learning. Send for Pree Catalog. 
HON. EDMUND W. BURKE, Dean, Suite 401, Lakeview Bidg., Chicago 

+ 

Armour Institute of Technology 
Offers complete courses in MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, 
CIVIL, CHEMICAL, FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and INDUSTRIAL ARTS. All courses four 
years in length, and lead to decree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


FULLY EQUIPPED SHOPS AND LABORATORIES, 20th annua 
day session begins September #th,1913. Bulletins sent on request 
Armour Institute of Technology, Box 24, Chicago, Ill. 





(SCHOOL FOR NURSES— 


The Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago 
+ The with Rush Medical College of the Univer 
sity of Chicago Registered by State of Milinois 
Three year course prepares for Responsible positions 
Eight hour day. Preparatory Dept. Theoretical and 
Practical instruction. Modern Home just completed 
For information address Principal, M. HELENA 
McMILLAN, Box 52, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 


Winona College of Agriculture 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC , A Two years ALL 
AGRICULTURE COURSE, prepares for all phases of farming 
12th ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS SEPT. 16. 
Experience on College Farm. Increasing demand for 
teachers of agriculture. Comfortable living facilities, 
Athletics. Expenses reasonable. For catalog address, 

J. C. Breckenridge, D.D., Pres., Box H, Winona Lake, Ind., 
EGISTRAR, 501 Willoughby Bidg., 51 KE. Madison St.,Chicago, ill 


EEWATIN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Winter Home, New Smyrna, Fla. Fall and spring terms, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. Outdoor life all the year. Indi- 
vidual attention. Limited number. Fixed expense 
$700. For catalog address Secretary, Box 83. Chicago 
office, 1416 Masonic Temple, Phone, Central 3029, 
PATE Interest to Inventors, send 8c post- 

age for valuable books. 


(em 
B.S. & A.B. LACEY, Dept B, WASHINGTON, D.C, 

























For Facts about Prizes, Rewarde; 
Etc., and Information of Intense 
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Easy Money 


By Will MacMahon 


HAVE discovered a swift and simple 
means of gathering wealth in slathers 
without capital, without working, and 

without worry. A noble unselfishness 
impels me to give this miraculous cure 
for poverty its initial publishing outside 
of the paid advertisements of certain ir- 
responsible newspapers and magazines. 

My eager attention was first called to 
this veritable gold mine by the following 
nudvertisement in a prominent newspaper : 

“IT made $50,000 in five years with a 
small mail-order business; began with 
$5. Send for my free booklet. It teils 
how to do likewise. Peacock.” 

I admired every word of ¢ Ab) - 

sition except the promoter’ ie 


suggested the confessedly ornamental. 


Searching further through the Busi- 
ness Opportunities column, I found 


another seductive invitation. 
This one was aimed at the dis- 
contented, if temporarily unscru- 
pulous, wage earner. 

“Do not be an underpaid, over- 
worked clerk,” it urged. “Here is 
a chance for you to make $40 to 
$60 a week with a mail-order 
business of your own. No experi- 
ence needed. Small capital. Huge 
profits.” 

Alas, it was signed “Beanse,” a 
word redolent of a know-nothing 
reproach. I scanned on, a bit dis- 
couraged. Then hope arose like 
like the rosy dawn on a morning 
when the Weather Bureau confi- 
dently has prognosticated rain. 

“IT WILL MAKE YOU FABU- 
LOUSLY RICH IN THE MAIL- 
ORDER BUSINESS!” fairly 
shouted the scare head of a quar- 
ter-page ad, and it continued in 
impressive capitals: “With an 
Idea and a Bank Roll of Only 
One Hundred Dollars, I Built a 
Business that Brought Me Six 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Dollars in Eighteen Months Sell- 
ing Merchandise by Mail. I Dare 
You to Let Me Start You to 
Quick Fortune Making!” 

This unselfish sixty-five hun- 
dredths of a new millionaire 
modestly subscribed himself: “Queerham, 
America’s Greatest Mail-Order Marvel.” 
Now, I have been rallied, criticized, and 
reproached for being poor so long that this 
printed banter to become rich thrilled me 
in all my pockets. Ah, but—‘Queerham” ? 

The dictionary gives several interest 
ing definitions of “queer.” “Ham,” col 
loquially, means a prominent part of the 
heg which would be even more impor 
tant to the animal if pigsties were fur 
nished with chairs for their occupants. 

Obviously, for an investor so sensitive 
tu phonetic nomenclature as I, the only 
satisfactory course was to brave Fate 
and write the trio—lDeacock, Beanse, and 
Queerham—for their prospectuses. They 
answered my diffident appeal for further 
information in the order named, that be- 
ing exactly their relative mailing distance 
from me. Mr. Peacock said in substance: 

“Dear Sir: All I need to know is: Do 
you intend to work for wi: all your 
life? No! Then send me $3 for my un 
beatable mail-order business instructions 
on how to make the $50,000 in five years. 
Use the enclosed strong envelope for re 
mitting purposes.” 

I was debating with myself whether to 
send three one-dollar bills or a two and a 
one when Mr. Beanse’s letter arrived. 

“Dear Friend: T am a manufacturer 
and make no charge of any kind whatso 
ever for my m: ull order business lessons,” 
he announced. “It is an enterprise that 
can only be learned by actual experience. 
Theory is useless. Do not pay something 
for nothing. I have no fake instruction 
books or correspondence courses to ped- 
die. You simply buy my agent’s coopera 
tive plan for $21.08. It includes all nec 
catalogues and stationery for the 
with your name neatly printed 
also, a shoehorn for your own use. 
(Free.) Send me in the very next mail $2 
to place a trial newspaper ad for you 
and I will prove that I am a money get 
ter. Remit currency, stamps, postal or 
order, just as you wish.” 


izes 


essary 
rade, 
thereon: 


express money 


That free shoehorn, more than the 
startling disclosure concerning the fu- 
tility of a correspondence course in the 
mail-order business, stripped Peacock of 
his tail feathers. I was on the verge of 
mailing my $2 to Manufacturer Beanse 
when Mr. Queerham’s belated communi- 
eation arrived. 

‘My dear friend,” he began, 
once soared into hyperbole: “I 


and at 
am Op- 


portunity! You shall be enriched in 
health and wealth by the mail-order 
business if you act now. Grow a spine 

and the overloaded postman will wear 
a deep path to your door. My course of 
instructions is $100, but I only ask you 
for $15 down. I will trust you for the 


other $85. <A splendid future summons 
you to the battle of betterment. I say 
tu you, my dear friend: Rise, Go On and 





** He was run out of the business for 


” 


making bearded ladies of his customers 


Up! Send your remittance preferably in 
cash, registered.” 

That spilled the envious Beanse. Here 
was an eloquent and _ philanthropic 
teacher of the mail-order system will- 
ing to trust me, a stranger, with $85 
of my own money. 


It naturally took some time to gather 
a ten and a five dollar bill ready for the 
mail, and in the interim a follow-up let 
ter came from the marvelous Queerham. 

‘My very dear friend,” he wrote affec- 
tionately, “I have been waiting, watch- 
ing, and wondering! Is it possible that 
you think me a mercenary monster, 
ing to wring from you your hard-earned 
dollars? Heaven forbid! 

“Now, I have decided to throw down 
the bars to you, my friend, and offer 
sincere a heart-to-heart talk and brotherly 
opportunity as was ever offered a fellow 
man in this cold, grab-it-all, workaday 
world. Send me just $5 and I will trust 
you with the other $95. 

“Promise me that this confidential ar 
rangement between you and I shall be kept 
a sacred secret. Remit within ten days or 
I will be forced to the sad conclusion 
that you are allowing a mere trifle to fool- 
ishly stand between you and a glorious 
life of liberty and luxury instead of the 
sickening yoke of the slavish stipend !”’ 


seek 


as 


Alas, he had only written “you and 
me” and “to stand foolishly!” If an ad 
vertiser’s English is corrupt it casts a 
doubt in my grammar-school mind on 


his business morals. 

In the chill of hesitancy 
Queerham’s letter, also 
Beanse, and begged the manufacturer to 


I forwarded 


Penacock’s, to 


state frankly his opinion of their in 
tegrity. The gist of the reply, unfor 


tunately exposing an aggravated case of 
the split infinitive, was as follows: 

“T want to again sincerely congratu- 
late you for writing me. The first named 
ot the mail-order business teachers is a 
Cunning Hog: the other a Lyre Bird. 
Please send, in any form convenient to 


yourself, the $21.08 for my generous 
agency plan.” 

Tam a fair-minded man. Messrs. Queer- 
ham and Peacock should have an oppor- 
tunity to testify in their own defense, and 
to give evidence concerning Mr. 


if they so desired. They 


Beanse 
so desired! 


Said Queerham, spitefully: “The al- 
leged manufacturer mentioned in your 
kind letter of inquiry sells his agency 


plan to anybody, everywhere. That is 
how he avoids prosecution; he wouldn't 
last a day if he sold exclusive territory, 


There probably is an army of men in 
your locality all stuck with the same 
worthless  eutfits. Incidentally that 


plausible faker, without a moment's re- 
hearsal, would make a fine model for a 


corkscrew. Send me $10.54 and I will 
not only duplicate his $21.08 _ proposi- 
tion, but let you have my $100 
instruction for $2.50 additional. 


This is trusting you with $97.50, 
you observe.” 


Peacock reported cautiously: 


“I’m not naming anyone, but 
bein’s you’ve asked—that confi- 


dence man merely is a four-flush- 
ing jobber. Regular stores sell 
his line cheaper than he charges 


inexperienced agents. Send me 
$1, cash or stamps, and I will 
place more anrerns for you 


than he does for 
To make the A complete, 
I proceeded to obtain Mr. Queer- 
ham’s opinion of Mr. Peacock, 
and vice versa. The Lyre Bird’s 
note came first and sounded about 
as follows: 
“That slick 
is my imitator! 
tried manufacturing and failed. 
His specialty was a fake face 
cream, made of plain vaseline and 
talcum powder, but called the 
Dorothea De la Vere Peaches-and- 
Cream Complexion Beautifier. He 
was run out of the business for 
making bearded ladies of his cus- 
tomers. Send me $1.50 and I will 
forward you a complete copy of 
is so-called ‘instructions,’ gratis.” 
America’s greatest mail-order 
marvel squealed to some purpose. 
“Watch out for your pocketbook!” 
lie stated. ‘That half-baked vegetable 
nearly went into enforced retirement for 
mixing goose grease and alcohol, highly 
perfumed, and calling the compound the 


individual merely 
He originally 


Millicent Montressor Magic Hair Auxili- 
ator. It bred dandruff until the fair 
user looked like a miller’s bride. 

“T am the only legitimate, broad 


gauge, and open-minded instructor in the 
mail-order business. The American people 
lose fully one hundred millions of dollars 
($100,000,000) annually on fakes. Many 
newspapers and magazines are 
simply a-crawl with advertising vermin 
Here are several choice samples: 
‘*A genuine engraving of George Wash- 
ington, suitable for framing, 10 cents. 
“For your dime you get in return an 
uncanceled one-cent postage stamp. 
“*‘How to draw a tooth, molar or bicus- 
pid, absolutely without pain. Complete out- 
fit and instructions by mail for 25 cents. 
“A quarter-dollar remittance brings 
you a small pencil, nicely sharpened, and 


sole 


a blank sheet of drawing paper. The 
only purchaser with a fighting chance 
for redress would be one afflicted by 4 


severe case of writer’s cramp! 

‘I will give you $10 for the names and 
addresses of ten sick persons in your local 
ity. Send me only 50 cents for my valu able 
symptoms chart and modus operandi.’ 

“If the half dollar comes from a Soutl- 
erner, the advertising quack demands & 
list of sufferers from snow blindness; if 
from the North, victims of the hookworm. 

“There T have made my point by expo* 
ing the unworthy who venture to compete 
with me. Now send me the names of tet 
neighbors, men beyond reproach, and I will 
trust you with my entire $100 course with- 
outa cent down. Then you can ¢ “commence 
a series of joyous trips to the bank with 
the proceeds from stacks and sti acks 0 
moneyed mail steadily streaming into 
your hands. Ah, my dear friend, you will 
think it all a perfect dream.” 
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Building an Exposition 


ttinued 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifiec Exposition and 
had it ready on time, as his chief of 
staff; while Kelham, to do a little 


located 
member 


account, 
been a 
exposition 
head of 


arricading on his own 
Weatherwax, who had 
of the drafting crew of every 
from Buffalo on, and made him 


bureau of pencilers., Weatherwax, 


his 
because, as has been written already, ex 
position workers form a cult, and there 
is a strange lure in the game, began to 
write letters, and soon from all over 
the country trained draftsmen who had 
worked upon the plans of other fairs 
were trooping out to help design that 
which was to be the last word in ex 
position building. 

But the big move in Connick’s divi 
sion, the one which above all else will 


make the VPanama-Pacific [Exposition 
peautiful and unique in its external im 
pression, Was the calling of a small con 
gress of America’s greatest architects, 
which met in San Francisco. 


NEW IDEAS 


NE great complaint against previous 

shows had been their too wide scat 
tering, so that people walked themselves 
stupid getting around. To obviate this, 
the first decision of the congress was to 
forget the thought of buildings entirel) 
and spread the entire exposition 
vreat oblong floor along the water 
with a wide esplanade of green 
and gorgeous poesies between it and the 
tide, and with another huge belt of 
shrubbery and blossoms at the back be 
tween the exposition buildings and the 
uprising, home-hung hillsides of the city. 
Next they carved this huge, rectangular 


oh one 
front, 


L£Trass 


fioor into eight sections to represent 
buildings in Mines, Transportation, Agri- 
culture, Liberal Arts, and so on--eight 
yast floors, with wide avenues between, 


sweeping circles at the inter 
principal cross streets. 


and great, 
sections of the 


From this was evolved the novel and 
all-distinguishing feature, the Court Sys 
tem of Architecture, by which the build 
ings themselves will be lost to externa! 
view, concealed behind miles and miles 
of ornamental facades. Indeed, what one 
sees is a magnificent system of courts, 
some rectangular, some circular, some 
elliptical, each impressively beautiful, 


with graceful sculptures, warm colorings, 


and graphic mural decorations, which 
continually suggest some noble pageant 
that seems all the while flowing past 
us, when, as a matter of fact, it is our 
selves that move, lured from circle to 
quadrangle and from quadrangle to 


circle again by one architectural surprise 
after another. 
GORGEOUS PALACES 


HE idea is sutticiently 
worth getting clearly into mind; yet 
the plan is simple—merely to take the 
section of a street between side walls and 


unique to be 


the crossings at either end, and treat it 
as a unit, fashioning the external walls 
of the different buildings which line it 
into the facades of a court. If we 


imagine ourselves standing in the center 
of the Court of the Sun and Stars, which 


is the grand court of honor, we shall 
catch the genius of the plan instantly. 
This court is elliptical in form and very 
large, about SOO by 900 feet in its 
respective diameters. The street leading 
out of it toward the setting sun is the 
rectangular Court of the West, and 
through it we glimpse the imposing Cir 
cular Court of the Four Seasons, while 
toward the rising sun is very appropri 
ately the rectangular Court of the East, 
through which one sees the strikingly 
beautiful Circular Court of Abundance 


With its effective tower and bewitching cas 
cade of shimmering varicolored waters. 
From where we stand the court illusion 
is perfect. Immediately about us we are 
conscious of a widely curving colonnade 
in the finest classic style, breaking at 
intervals into noble domes, while splendid 


arches, often tower-crowned, bend above 
the streets. We have no suspicion that 
as we face to the north the right for 
ward are of the colonnade is a portion 
of the Transportation Building: that the 
right-rear are bears the same relation 
fo Manufactures; that the left-fore are 
iS Agriculture, and the left rear is 
Liberal Arts; yet that is the fact, and 
each of those great buildings is of it- 


self an interior and 

that is without a jar. 
I'wo other notable 

architecture should be 


individual harmony 


the 
here. 


features of 
hinted at 


m page 6 


One is the color scheme. White is out of 


fashion. The Panama-Pacific is to have 
a set of colors of its own designed by 
Jules Guerin, the New York mural 
painter and illustrator. Every traveler 
remembers how well that unusual pink- 
isk gray or grayish buff of the Francis- 
can missions becomes the California 


color 
the 
idea 


is to be the 
buildings. 

too, Mr. Guerin got 
Spanish red for roofs, and deep, 
walls, while for ceilings and 
generally he mixed a blue right 


landscape. That 
of the exposition 


body 
From 
missions, the 
of a 
shadowy 
interiors 


out of California sky and the Golden 
Gate itself. 
rHE LIGHT THAT NEVER WAS 


> ie r the lighting is by far the most 
daring architectural detail. The trite 
wud unimaginative plan of outlining 
building contours in thousands of in- 
candescent bulbs is rejected as utterly 
The first principle of the new 
plan is concealed light. Not a beam will 
be seen from the thousands of ares that 
will burn nightly. Each light will be 
screened by a banner adorned with 
heraldic devices, and in the exposition 


passé, 


colors, the effect of which will be a soft, 
alluring effulgence that will make all as 
light as day and yet fleck the face of 


court and promenade with the whimsical 
harlequin mosaics of a rainbow moon. 


But the crowning feature is a system 
of lighting by refraction from jewels. 
Every tower, every sculptured figure, 
every roof and dome and spire, is to be 


with diamonds, huge crystals 
to three inches in diameter, of 


bedecked 
from one 


different colors—yellow, blue, ete.—and 
cut to present many prismatic angles. 
To the number of 275,000, these will be 
suspended so that they will tremble 


constantly in the always stirring breezes, 
while from barges anchored in the Gate, 
and from commanding points on adjacent 
buildings, powerful searchlights, singly 
and in batteries, will play their sunlike 
beams upon these tens of thousands of 
shivering jewels, making of each flicker- 


ing, prismatic facet a flashing spectrum, 
vnd the whole of them, coruscating at 
once under the whirling beams will form 


such an artificial aurora that spectators 
may turn twice to the heavens to make 
sure some astronomical Hagenbeck has 
not snared the Milky Way and chained 
it there upon the exposition grounds. 


But, taking up the reins of our human 
story again, buildings take money. The 


now to and broach 
To picture the scene, re 


directors had 
their barrel. 


stop 


member that San Francisco’ thinks | 
money in terms of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces, and that a million in the yel- | 


low disks with the milled edges makes a 
fair cartload. Unhesitatingly the direc- 
tors trundled over twelve of these cart- 
loads and dumped them at the 
the Director of Works. 

“Go to, Connick,” they said, 
Here is your magic!” 

And Connick started. 

Will the exposition be ready on time? 
Connick, with $12,000,000 of push money 
in his inside pocket, will. It 
wants yet nineteen months to the open- 
ing day. The plans of every building for 
which the corporation is responsible are 
complete; the contracts are let, they 
for finished structures from six to nine 
months in advance of opening day: and 
every one of them carries heavy penal 
ties for each day's delay beyond the 
time limit. 


“and build. 


says it 


SHADOWING THE DOLLAR 


gs in the meantime the exposition 
has five or six cartloads of money 
left to carry on the other departments of 
the work. It might be supposed that, 
having such a nice lot of other people’s 
money lying around, there would be some 
recklessness in its handling. Quite 
quite the contrary! Among the exposi- 
tion officials is one, Rodney 8S. Durkee 
by name, comptroller by title, who han 
dies the funds, and is declared to be 
the greatest dollar shadower on record, 
the William J. Burns of accounting 
realms. 
“Durkee,” 
a dollar, coming or 
old Shylock himself. 


some one told me, “can see 
going, farther than 
He can keep a mil 


lion of ‘em in the air at once, and tell 
in what sign of the zodiac each is at a 
given moment. He's a wiz. They never 
escape him.” 

“Where did you get him?’ I asked, 


impressed. 


properly 








feet of | 


call | 





You can have a trustworthy guardian in 


your home, ready 


and efficient for the 
emergency of the night. 


The 


Smith & Wesson 


has been proved superior by four out of five 
winners of the U.S. Spring C ‘hampionships. 
Doesn’t that convince you of its superiority? 


Be prepared, you may need a reliable re- 


volver tonight. 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘The Revolver” 


SMITH & WESSON, 516 Stockbridge St., SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Revolvers 








Makes Any Boat a Motor Boat 


This simple, light, boat engine 
makes a motor boat of 
any boat in a jifly —as 
quickly detached. Will 
take you 28 miles per gallon 
of gasoline in an | 8 foot boat. 









7 miles an hour ina rowboat! 
The most Power for the Price 
», The most Power for the Weight ht 


‘PORTO 


2 fullH.P. SS Ibs. 
The original, portable motor— 
20,000in use, guaranteed a year 
and sold on a month’s trial, 


Write cutaluy ae of this and other Waterman Motors 


Waterman Marine Motor Co., 207 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Twenty-Eighth Season 


AMERICAN 


John J. Hattstaedt, Founder-President 


CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of 


MUSI Offers modern courses 


in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public 
School Music, Dramatic Art, etc., masterfully 
taught by 70 eminent artists, among whom are 
many of international re putation. Superior 
Normal Training School supplies teachers for 
colleges. Desirable Dormitory Accommoda- 
tions. Diplomas and Degrees. Many free ad 
vantages offered to deserving students. 28th 
Session begins September 11, 1913. For de 
tailed information address SECRETARY, 


652 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ON CREDIT 


Your choice of any of 
these handsome 
pieces on our usual 
liberal CREDIT 
TERMS: One- 
fifth down, bal- 
ance divided 
into 8 equal 
amounts— 
payable 
monthly. 
Order 


Special selection Diamond-, 
set Jewelry at a saving 
of one-third to one-half. 
LaVallieres, Rings, Ear 
Screws, Stick Pins 
and Stud. Mountings 
are 14k solid gold— 
except N-51, N-60/¢ 
and N-61, which 
are platinum. 
Fine, brilliant 























Gifts 
for Any 
Occasion. 
LOFTIS BROS. cle sent for your 
& CO. exe mination, 
Diamond Cutters We weak pon & uss 
Dept. C887 for yourself that you 


can save money by 
sending to us when in 
need cf a diamond, watch, 
artistic jewelry, etc. 


108 N. State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches: Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and St. Louis, Mo. 
























Sesey nan wants @ 


Steel 
High Pressure powder—12 or 16 
hamme! 


mio, ron fon $e lever 





ya 


a gun, but 
full a comete cash d a ha saat 8 ti 
re ore 
decided to sell high- sume on contident 


fire on © credit. 
ls, bored for either black or smokeless 
gauge— 
ha rs cock and throw safety—sutomatical! 
ment on this Gian “which wil will com 
A ith Us Remington. ‘Stevens, * ter 

otig® Fe ie ve been Ss Sale guns for thirty- -ive years. 
A. J. RUMMEL ARMS COMPANY, 


nae High-grade ete | 72 















28 or 30 inch barreis—7 to 8 







v- 
ith. No interest, no extras a have 7 months 
favorably with a any $30 or yt syo Pan 

yo pee sie, (any of the s ard makes 
etc.), why ord — ac 









Ithaca, 


1 St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio 





The von Ende 


School of Music 
44 West 85th St. 


America, recognized by 
master schools of Europe. 
aculty 


The 


teachers inc/udes Hans van den 


New York Burg, Herwegh von Ende, Ludwig 
Hess, Helene Maigille, Jean Marie 
Mattoon, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, Adri 


enne Remenyi, Louis Stillman, Sigismond Stojowski, Fer 

nando Tanara, Anton Witek, Vita Witek From beginning 

to Concert Stage or Opera Piano, Violin, Cello, et« 

Voice, Opera; Theory, Comp« Dormitory. 
Write Boz 2 


wition, et 
Catalog ue 


of celebrated artists and | 


The pre-eminent comernatery in | Guaranteed To Increase 
great ee | 





Tire Mileage 





Dykes Innerliners are sold wnde positive guarante ’ 
increase tire mileage 50 ‘Prevent Lape y -outs and une: 
tures. Make old tires r u of extra mile In- 
serted bétween iter casing and inner tube Ready for* 
ine Easy to apply Sold Parcel Post 3 = 38, 30, 32, 34— 
$2. ; 34’ x 30 2, 34, 36-—$3.00; 4° x30, 32, 83, 34, 36— 
$3.50; 444'x5'—34, 35, 36—$4.00—$4, 50. Write for booklet 


John L. G. Dykes Co., Dept. 11, Chicago 
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“Swiped him from the Guggenheims, and then of Miraflores to Balboa and the 
and say”’—this in an awed whisper Pacific. There you disembark upon q 
“he’s only twenty-six.” moving sidewalk, sink into a comfortable 


I went in curiously to look over this armchair, with a graphophone at your 
dollar-chasing genius. He is tall, slender, ear, and enter upon a land journey 


good to look upon, and youthful as they back along the canal you have just 
told me, yet appearing owl wise, and hav- traversed to your starting point, and as 


ing in his close-clipped words and the you go the graphophone delivers 4 
steady glitter of his dark eye something “personally conducted” lecture upon the 





which made one think of a machine. features and details of canal construe 
Durkee was studying a blue-print chart tion and operation as they pass before 
that lay beneath the sheet of plate glass you. Time consumed, twenty minutes: 
upon his desk. This chart was the cir cost, fifty cents. And the chances are 
culatory system for those eighteen mil you will have a better idea of the rea) 
COPS Say Seer Boston liens of dollars. Through it Durkee sees canal than those who passed through jt. 
the dollars as they enter by the various You can do the Grand Cafion the same 
channels marked out like pipes and con- way. 
duits, rolling and bouncing along to their Think of a Montreal Winter Carnival, 


Pp }- respective reservoirs; and then spring- with its palaces of ice, with its blankets 
ower Comes rom Knowledge ing out at a touch of his hand, to go this of white, with its huge toboggan slide 

way or that, to pay for a cargo of cement and all the associated extravagances of 
for the sea wall or to buy a lead pencil human pleasure, and consider that one 


- oe . ° for a carpenter's foreman on the Ma- concessionaire has contracted to trans. 

An individual who does not care to know never rises in the] chinery Building, which is the largest pose a few acres of the fair site. Is 

wooden truss structure in the world. means of artificial refrigeration, into 4 

world. The passage of every dime leaves a trail section of the polar zone, with every 

4 behind it so broad that Durkee can fol- detail of those frosty saturnalia of the 

Power comes from ideas set in motion. lew it like elephant spoor. The litthe snows reproduced in this environment of 
tabulations that come slipping across palms and flowers. 

his desk almost minute by minute from And these represent less than one 


If you have lost all desire to learn, you are on the down-grade. | nis organization of seventy accountants, willion dollars of the twelve millions 
F clerks, and stenographers, mark the that will be expended upon the Con 


. blood flow in the exposition’s veins. cessions District before the gates open. 
It is only a question of time before an energetic knowledge- |?" stint Shouts ‘eau fast enouch?’? Nine millions of those twelve aleenil 
seeker will step ahead of you. I asked Mr. Durkee, remembering some being contracted at this time. 
rumors I had heard. “Some show, eh!” murmured Mr. Burt. 
He silently showed me the balance for with a twinkle of his de lig rhtful eves, 


» day, $1,280,000 
the day, $1,280, odd. HERALDS AND PURSUIVANTS 


7 9 “But they tell me some of your sub 
scribers are defaulting, that they made . [ what boots it to get grounds and 
r 10t s small subscriptions in enthusiasm, and buildings and concessions if ex 
cf ar able ” hibitors do not exhibit and attendants 


are not a to meet them. 


Mr. Durkee reached out for a card. do not attend? Therefore the fourth 

e “The first five and three quarter mil- division of the executive staff, called 
lions by popular subscription,” he said, the Division of Exploitation. 

lvé= oot e 0 00 S “came from 1,041 individuals and firms, There are forty-eight States and some 

or an average subscription of over $5,500. Territories. There are some scores of 

Men who can subscribe like that do not fereign countries. Each had to be visited 


| he Harvard Classics default, and they are not defaulting. If and invited to participate. The glories 
some of our smaller subscribers should of the exposition must be sung in notes 
be slow it would not embarrass us. Ten of compelling sweetness ; for Legislatures 


millions of our resources, you remember, are to be reasoned with, councils and 


This collection of books contains, within the limits of an | are in State and city bonds.” committees and commissions are to be 
‘ - > - ‘ ° ; wheedled into appropriating hundreds of 
ordinary bookshelf, all the essentials of a liberal university A. SUPERSHOW MAN thousands ae dokiskt-and 0 thts ae 
education. EXT after buildings and exhibits at be done from one to three years in ail 
a world’s exposition come amuse vance, to give time for the erection of 

- " os . : ’ = ments. President Moore and Skiff. believ buildings and the preparation of exhibits. 
y ou know the story of the Five-Foot Shelt how Dr. Eliot, ing that their main enterprise was pro- Twenty-eight of our Legislatures were in 


jected upon a plan that would compel a session at once last January. Ubiquitous 


-_p -5 ’ ary: Inag Sine 
Ex-lI resident of Harvard L Nnivy ersity 9 rounded out a long world participation and a world attend the man who could enchant them all at 


" an ie ® . : - . . “oc | ance, determined next to gather an once, 
Career as America s foremost educator by producing this agereaation of amusements and enter To go abroad, a flying squadron was 


great work. Its publication was historic; it is a work with-| tainments that would be an exposition organized in 1912, consisting of leading 
in itself. Once more, the high ideal! citizens of California and headed by 


out parallel in literature. Although every feature must amuse or John Hays Hammond, a former San 
entertain, or both: although the Conces Franciscan who had standing as a for 


sion District probably to be called The eign ambassador; but the final organi 
Spillway, after the overflow at Gatun zation of this department was deferred 


New Popular Edition at a Popular Price Dam, must be a world’s playground, yet to January of this year, when George 


it must instruct, must be one more vast Hough Perry of New York was placed 
university. at its head. When John Wanamaker 


We have just issued a Popular Edition of the Five- Foot The first requisite, again, was a man, was about to open his New York store, 
Sh lf h ill | Id le an entertainment expert, who along with and wanted the very strongest and most 
e t at wi ye SO at a popu ar price and on casy terms. his show gate experience had developed discreet kind of publicity, he discovered 


something of the scientific sense of a Perry up in his Pittsburgh emporium 

In publishing the Popular Edition we are carrying out Dr. trained educator. They found such a and brought him down to do the deed. 
. ’ _ . : ° ° ‘ man and got his name on the bottom of Perry did it. When the astute merchant 
Eliot S original idea of producing a set of books that could a contract—a man who is a partner in decided upon a venture into the period 
: .c , ‘- . : - | a circuit operating thirty-seven theatres ical publishing world, again he had re 

be sold at a price that would put them within easy reach of | throughout the country: who has con. course to Perry who named and was the 
the average American. structed and conducted eight great first editor of “Everybody’s Magazine.” 
amusement parks in various large cities When Gimbel Brothers, not to be out 


of America, and who besides has had a Wanamakered, decided also to duplicate 


H 9 thumb in the exposition pie for a gen- and something more their Philadelphia 
ave You Seen Our 32-Page Book pA eration. The name of this Master of the store on Broadway, they selected Perry 


Frolies is Franklin Burt. He is thickset, to herald their advent which he did, em- 


ss ; with brown twinkling eyes and darkly ploying some forests of paper pulp and 

Sen We have printed a handsome descriptive book, which | mendacious hair; mendacious because it whole rivers of printing ink. Siegel 
: , Sah ited eee pane. proclaims a youth of thirty whereas Mr. Cooper Company and Greenhut-Sie gel 

F gives all the particulars of The Harvard Classics. his | Burt is no such chicken. He is wise Cooper Company had also sought the 
ree 32-page book will be sent free to you, if you are inter-| with the wisdom of years but smiles assistance of the blond publicity prince 

: : : . pe “ : > jet c - | crowfoot continually across his face in the organization of selling ¢ ampaigns. 

ested in this famous librarv. Simply mail the coupon cut from this | yr) °%. aay Gillies of deed tems. scies dat & Gone wan Gaal tee 


advertisement. the exposition, Dr. Skiff sent for Perry. 
A MINIATURE PANAMA CANAI Ir a way, his task is the biggest of all. 


R. BURT promises amusement of the If he fails, the exposition fails. But al- 
P < ) sort the American people like, plenty ready it is whispered that he has sue 
" F. Cc LLIER & SON, Inc. of action, plenty of clean fun, plenty of ceeded, that already enough States and 

. shocks, thrills, surprises, seasoned with fereign nations have signified their a& 
Publishers of Good Books little chortling ecstasies and those pro- ceptance of invitations to assure the suc 
longed satisfactions which stir the senses cess of the exposition upon the se ale de- 


416 West 13th Street, New York City and leave a good taste in the memory. signed; so many, indeed, that it is be- 


But it will not be all idle water which lieved no important State or nation will 











chases through The Spillway. <A fre- dare to permit itself to be left out. 
Te us cea oo ae ee THE LIFE OF A DIRECTOR 
: wy is to be offered. 
CW 8-16 > 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. aaah Here are a few of the features al- ss T before finally abandoning the pod 
416 W. 13th Street, New York ready contracted for: A miniature re- thropological feature of hea 
‘ tic if » Bam . _—- , US « : oO ove any . 
Please send to me by mail, free of charge, the 32-page book describing The Harvard Classics, producti m of the ! anama Canal. You — be made to re +. ined busi- 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books get in a boat at Colon on the Atlantic sible impression that the tra » con 
. side; you are locked through the Gatun ness men upon the directorate were ae 
Dam, you sail across the lake, you tent to remain long in the Angora i. 
Name ae AdiattiiniveRnadhad) dab caWwedenuseneusens thauesitheiocssesetsrnces eves emerge from the gorge of Culebra, and stage of knowledge. The most of and 
out + et rh the locks of Pedro Miguel have placed their time, their talents, 
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THE SHOP WINDOW | 


HERE YOU WILL FIND EVERYTHING FROM A MEMORANDUM BOOK TO AN APPLE 
ORCHARD. YOU CAN GET VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS AND INFORMATION | 
ABOUT MANY INTERESTING ARTICLES BY READING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Motorists 


Heintz Endless Inner Liners. End All Your Tire 
troubles, prevent blowouts and punctures, protect your 
inner tubes, reinforce your casing, double the mileage of 
any casing, old or new. Save yourself jobber and dealer 
profits. Buy direct. Send for catalogue. Frederick L 
Heintz, Hammon |, Ind., Dept. B. 





The Motormeter Abolishes Motor Trouble on 
the road. Saves expense of repairs due to overheating. 
Tells you instantly, day or night, just what is going on 
under the hood. Don't drive by instinct—plus luck. Use 
the ““Motormeter” and Know. Used by 90% of the world’s 
greatest racing drivers. $5 and $10 models. 3 day trial 
offer. Send for booklet. The Motormeter Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City—1%22 Michigan Ave., Chicago— 
524 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 





Motion Picture Plays 


You Can Write 
experience needed. 
Ass’d M. P. 


Motion Picture Plays Wanted. 
them. We teach you by mail. No 
Big demand and good pay. Details free. 
Schools, 643 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


You Can Earn Big Money Writing Moving Pic- 
ture plays. We teach sure method. Great demand. Send 
for free booklet of valuable information. Chicago Photo- 
Playwright College, Box 278, E. P., Chic icago. 


Write Moving Picture ay Big Sees Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Learn To Write Pheteniese. Easy re Fes 
cinating way to earn money in spare time. 


Big demand 
Producers pay $25 to $100 each 





Illustrated catalogue free 
Authors’ Motion Picture School, Box 130T, Chicago 





Business Opportunities 


Wanted — Progressive, Clean-Cut, Fresh-From- 
the-mint man every town to manage sales districts for 
steady repeat articles; three big sources of profit; cash 
sales; new selling plan; no experience needed; small cap 
ital; can make fine income annually. Bethlehem Utilities 
Co., 65C. Pine St., New York. 

Start Mail Order Business :— Established Corpor- 
ation backs you. Factory prices. Classy proposition. 
Copyrighted Prospectus free. Mississippi Valley Co., Inc., 
35 E. Fifth, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

” Saleemen— Shirt And Custom Tailoring Espec cially 

also women to sell custom underwear, best for service, 
fitand price. Whole or part time. Experience unneces 
sary. Ohio Textile Co., 212 State St., Painesville, Ohio. 





For the Photographer 


You Will Be Satisfied By Paying Ten Cents Per 
roll, irrespective of size, to have your films developed by 
an expert. Write for our prices on printing. Camera 
Shop, Box 42 A, Evanston, Illinois. 


Kodakers! Very Special Offer. Send Any Six 
exposure roll and 3) cents for developing and six fine 
Velvet prints, one beautifully hand-colored. Booklet and 
sample print free. Kamera Shop, 259 Auditorium. Chicago 


Real Estate 


117‘: Acre Dairy Farm-New 9 Room House, 
New Cement Basement Barn, plenty good buildings 
Will include 15 head fine Holsteins, 2 good horses, lots 
of tools, crops and a 4 miles to city and R.R. 
86700. Easy terms. N. » Hoove ar, ‘ ‘amde n, N. Y. R. RL 5. 


Money-Making Farms— 13 States, $10 To $50 


live stock and tools often a to settle 





an acre; 
quickly. Big illustrated Catalogue No. 36 fre 
E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 67, 47 W. “Mth St., 
New York 
For Sale. ap. ” Finest Four Year Old Orchard | 


San 
in Idaho. 160 Acres. 
Proven Fruit Country 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 
Dairying In The San Joaquin Valley Is A Very 
profitable business. One acre keeps a mile $ ow and she 
earns you $10 a month. pensive shelter unnecessary. 
Land at low prices on easy terms. New book “Dairying 
in the San Joaquin Valley” free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. 
Colonization Agent, AT&SF Ry., 1889 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Fertile Farm Lands $15.00 Per Acre 
and up. Easy payments. Our beautiful illustrated maga- 
zine, one year free, if you will send names of two friends who 
are interested in Virginia. F. H. LaBaume, Agr’! Agent, 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Bidg., Room 41, Roanoke, Va. 


Office Supplies 


" [Legest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
‘4 to 4¢ mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent one 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata- 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Il 


All Planted 
Terms. Write us. 


Perfect Water Right. 
Roberts & Daly, | 


~ 











Typewriters, 








For Your Home 


*Tenugui”—$1.00 To $1.25 
Send for illustrated cata 
Miyako & Co., 


Japanese Towels Or * 
per 10 pieces. Agents wanted. 
logue of other Japanese useful novelties. 
Tameike, Akasaka Tokyo, Japan. 





Window Trimming 


Let Us Send You Full Information On Window 
Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Koester School, 302 Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





Die Making, Metal Stamping | 


We Are Equipped To Make Dies And Metal 
stampings of all kinds. If you have a new patent and 
want the dies and goods made we can make them. No 
job too small or large for us to handle. Send sample 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


eat 





Hand Cleaner for Motorists 


Instantly Removes Dirt, 
Applied like 


” Wonderful Invention. 
grease or graphite without soap or water. 


cold-cream. Will not hurt most delicate hands. S0c for 
sample jar. Guaranteed. Money refunded. Agents wanted 
Kwik Sales Co., Dept. 161, People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 





JO 


ye lesa Wanted 


"Our Agents Make Big Money And Get Their 
own clothes at special inside prices. We want you to take 
orders for our fine tailored suits. All prices and latest 
styles to choose from. Complete outfit and full instruc 
tions free. Send for details and start early. Paragon 
Tailoring Co., sted 841, Chicago. 


ceenintiniean You Take A Steady Job Senet 
right away on the most attractive proposition with chances 
of increasing your earning power constantly’? No experi 
ence required. My goods are snappy, self-sellers that make 
and hold customers. If you want to make big money quick, 
write me to-day. E.M. Davis, Pres., R 61 Davis Bldg,Chicago. 


Attention Aone “Mop, Vacuum, Crew Man- 
agers, etc. our indestructible cleaning, polishing, and 
dustless mop just patented, sells at sight, enormous profits; 
exclusive territo y to business producers; Wonderiul op 
portunity. Duncan Bros., 2425 W. Division St., Chicago. 


Kwik Hand See Big Profits. Easy Sales. 
Wonderful invention. Instantly removes dirt, grease or 
stain without soap or water. Every motorist, motorcyclist, 
chauffeur or machinist buys when shown Write today. 
Kwik Sales Co.. Dept. 151, People’s Gas Bldg., peantiinat 


iat You Can't Afford To pean Ordinary 
proposition while agency for Guaranteed Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensils is open. Answer quick. Protected territory 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Div. X, Lemont, Ill. 





Agents Wanted, Exquisite Line Imported And 
domestic Bichara-Natura perfumes, creams and toilet 
goods. Large commission, exclusive te rritory Address 
Dept. No. 1, Security Co., Weedsport, Y. 


Agents— Be First In Your Tes ‘To Sell a 
Pe une Novelty. Sells on sight. Sample I¥ce. Dozen 
We prepaid. Partic ulars free. Wilbert Co., 2329 Ridge 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents! Portraits, 35c; Frames, 15c; Sheet 
Pictures, Ic; Stereoscopes, re ; Views, le ~ days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 9440 T, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Agents: For “ Everbrite” Geld Glass “per 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, lad 














Salesmen:— Working For Us Means Cash In Your 
pocket every day; Household Device; duplicate orders; 
profits big, experience unnecessary. Write immediately 
Specialties Supply Co., 31 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N.¥ 


Agents Make Big Money Selling Our Gold And 
silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily applied 
Big demand everywhere Postal brings free sample 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 





BS 


Agents Wanted 


Energetic Men In Every Town And City Make 
big money selling Package Pure Food Products in homes. 
A trial of them means customers every day all the year. 
A rare chance for the right man to make money quick 
No experience required Every day's delay is money lost. 
Particulars free Send references Schorn & Brower, 
548-550 West 46th St., New York City 


Soap Agents Make More Money Selling 140 
articles of Celebrated Linro Line. Coffee, Flavorings,Spices, 
Soaps, Perfumes and 135 other items. Handsome Premiums 
to your customers. Big Commissions to you. Exclusive 
territory. Free Sample-case. No deposit required. Free 
Catalogue. Linro Company, 10 Linro Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

$2500 Accident And Health Policy For $6.00 
yearly. No dues or assessments. Pays $2500 death, $15 
weekly for injury or sickness. Sells to men and women 
Ages l6to 70. $500) Policy for $10 ae fy F ame with 
State. Write to Underwriters, Newark, 





Young Man, Would You Accept And WearA Fine 
tailor-made suit just for showing it to your frienas? If 
you live in a town smaller than 10,000, write at once and 
get beautiful samples, styles and = wonderful offer 
Banner Taiioring Company, Dept. 350, Chicago. 


Agents —A Pair Of Silk Hose Free. This Month 
only. Send no money; state size. Agents wanted in every 
town. Write today. Beautiful line. Large profits. Triple 
wear Mills, De pt. P, 112 So. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Wanted — Live Agents To | To Sell ‘Eureka ‘Steel 
Ranges from wagons on notes or for Cash. Wonderful 
money maker for ambitious men. Send for Catalogue. 
Eureka Steel Range Co., O'Fallon, Ills. 


Wanted: A Few Young Men Willing To Work. 
Good Pay-—-short hours prompt action wins the job. 
Write at once for Free agent's outfit and exclusive rights 
The Progress Tailoring Company, Dept. 1607, Chicago 


You Can Make $$$$ As Our General Or 
local agent. Household necessity that saves 80% | 
manent business. Big profits Free sample. 
Pitkin & Co., 114 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 
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Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal busi 
ness “+ Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
age nts . Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo 


Agents In Every City Te Handle Our Triplex 
Folding Handbag; big profits, exclusive territory; write 
for terms and free catalog; other big sellers. S. B. Diamond 
& Bro., 35 West 2ist Street, New York City 


Something New — Sanitary Device For Tele- 
phones. Millions will be sold. Sells readily everywhere, $1. 
Big Profit. One large industrial company purchased 1160 
Profitable exclusive agencies open Phondate Co., 509 | 


Nasby, Toledo, O. 


Don’t Throw Your Rusty Looking Teo pwn 





awa) eprus and wear them for best. Makes old 
tan Ae. s 1 .. new Honest canvassers wanted. George 
J. Kelly Cx 119 Washington St., Lynn, Mass 





the 
service of the great enterprise than was 


their digestion much more freely at 


compatible with their private interests ; 
while a number have devoted almost 
their whole time to it, and rendered 
service that was not only conspicuously 
faithful but without which ultimate suc- 
cess would be more problematical than 
it now appears. 

Sometimes these hard workers groan 
a bit under their burdens, and yet they 
would not mind it half so much if their 
townsmen would only give them credit 
for working at all. On the contrary the 
popular opinion is thatthe life of a 
director, in addition to basking in the 
sunshine of general envy, if not all 
beer and skittles, something probably 
better, mostly banquets and champagne, 
having reference to that elaborate pro- 
cession of luncheons and dinners to 
commissioners or envoys from one coun- 
try or State after another, the accounts 
of which are always marching through 
the columns of the daily news. 





THE HALF HAS NOT BEEN TOLD 


N°”: if the facts must be confessed, 
these functions have long ceased to 
titillate, so far as directors are con- 
cerned, Those gentlemen have tired of 
making speeches, and tired of hearing 


them; they have tired of fowl and fish 
and filet, of sauternes and burgundies 
and champagnes; and especially are 


they tired of being accused of banqueting 
thus at the expense of the exposition 
treasury, when as a matter of fact only 
the plate of the guest or guests is so 
charged. Once a month each director re- 
ceives a bill pro rata for his share of 
each banquet he has attended, and as 
amid the ringing of the Anvil Chorus 
he draws his personal check for the 
amount, he can only find a grim satis- 
faction in reflecting that republics are 
still ungrateful. 

It is greatly to 
that space does not 
in detail of the many striking features 
of the exposition plan; of the Horti 
cultural Building with its lofty crystal 
dome; of the Palace of Fine Arts with 
broadly extended arms curving to em- 
brace a shimmering lagoon; of the chro- 
thorticultural display to be mar- 
shaled by that wizard of Golden Gate 
Park, John McLaren, a succession of 
hues of leaf and blossom such as 
would be possible only in California ; 
of the sculptures supervised by Bitter 


the writer's regret 
permit of a word 





matic 





and Calder; of the succession of con- 
gresses, 138 of which have already been 
scheduled; of the agricultural and live 


stock exhibits with their daily scientific 
demonstrations; of the speedway and 
athletic field upon which contests of hu- 
man and animal prowess will succeed 
each other like vast Olympics; of the | 
marvels of pfogress to be revealed in the | 
departments of social economy, of edu- 
cation, of liberal arts, of manufactures, 
of machinery, of transportation, of mines 
and metallurgy—of the vying challenges 
that already begin to ring from nation 
to nation; particularly of that challenge 
recently issued by the Philippines to the 
country of their foster mother, delivered 
by the mouth of their Director General 
of Agriculture, Mr. Frederick William 
Taylor, who said: 

“We will show you an exhibit in edu- 
cation, in agriculture, and perhaps other 
departments, that will not only be re- 
markable, coming from the Philippines, 
but that will put the greatest of our 
States upon their mettle to excel, or 
even to equal.” 


THE HIDDEN MIGHT OF I! 
AN one walks over the grounds to-day 
and sees the foundations of acre 
upon acre of buildings going in; as one 
observes in the vast curved space re- 
served for the buildings of the States 
and nations the signs that begin to 
bloom in every part of the are proclaim- 
ing that this soil or that is already 
deeded to Sweden, to Japan, to Bolivia, 
to New York, to Illinois, ot New Jersey, 
it wants but little imagination to 
template this vast congress of State and 
national exhibits already standing, com- 
plete and furbished, a world exposition 
in itself, although quite over and above 
what has hitherto been described. 
To the westward above this 





cou 


curved | 


are of the States and nations rise the 
copse-clad heights of Uncle Sam's great 
military station, the Presidio, and the 


sky rattles and roars with the booming | 
of her heavy guns now engaged in target 


practice. Fascinated, the eye sweeps on 
round the southern circle to the home- 
covered vistas of the city’s upland: on 
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COLLIER’S 
A SIMPLE WAY TO GET 







Clean, Fresh Hot Water 


for home, office 
or other use 


Heater goes 
in . bathroom, 
kitchen, office, 
etc. Always 
ready. You 
light it when 
you use it. No 
maintenance 
expense In- 
\ stantaneously 
heats a flowing 
» stream of wa 
ter. Nostorage 





THE DAYTON ««c” 


THE OHIO for gasoline 
“M” for artificial or Adapted for nonerne . « Cae 
natural gas$29 all require- All f. o. b 
“A” for acetylene ments or as D ; 
a . ayto 
GS8. ces $32 auxiliary to _— 


storage tank heater. Saves heat, time and expense. 


The “Ohio” gas heaters require no flue or con- 
densation pipe and therefore can be set any place. 
Gas and water attachments, only, to install, 


Write for catalog and particulars 


McCORMICK MANUFACTURING Co. 
McCormick Building Dayton, Ohio 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Write for our latest special offe 
Finest Bu Sa 


1914 $10 to $27 


with B nna FE and Puneture-Proof tires 
1912 & 19138 Models 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
Pa Second-Hand Wheels 
makes and models 
good asmew........ $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship on Approval 
posit, pay the freigit, and allow 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
‘TIRES, coaster -brake rear wheels, aris, sn 
dries, parts and repairs at half usual prices DO 0 NOT 
BUY until you get our catalogues and offer. Write 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-54, 


If You Can Draw 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


préviding your talent is guided to accord with commer 
cial requirements. If you are looking for an opportunity 
to put your artistic talent to commercial use write us 
Good advertising artists receive from $20 to $100 per 
week and we teach advertising art by correspondence 
Our students receive personal instruction and criticism 
No printed lessons; every problem an individual assign 
ment adapted to the needs of each student. Some of our 
pupils are selling work done in the course. Why not 
become one of them? Send us a sample of your work 
with return postage for free criticism. 


ACADEMY OF ADVERTISING ART 


1100 Auditorium Tower Chicago, Illinois 









Ranger bicycles. 


without @ cent de- 


n 
Cc hicago, Th. 








Cards irculars, books, newspaper. Press $5, 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 


factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, 
outfits, etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conan, 


Clark’s Orient Cruise 


Feb. 2, 14, by sumptuous new ‘‘Rotterdam,”’ 24,170 tons. 64 
Rates $400 up, first class, including shore ex 
Program FREE. Frank C, (lark, Times Uldg., N.Y. 
PL at 
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High Grade Salesmen 








glorious days 
cursions, etc 





Make Big Money And Six Suits A Year At Cost. 
We want 200 new tolleitan salesmen at once. We agree 
to furnish each man not to exceed six suits a year for his 
personal use at actual cost. Write at once. Make big 
money every week in this clean, high-class position. We 
furnish everything free—samples, measuring system, full 
instructions, etc. Also free advertising, printed in agent’s 
own name. No experience necessary. Send no money 
Reliable Tailoring Company, Dept. 236-Z Reliabie Bldg 
Chicago, i. 


Make Big , Money Taking Orders "Fer Regal 
made-to-measure Union tailored men’s garments 
tell you how. You get everything you need—free Wen 
derfully colored, illustrated book of styles and fabrics, 
tape line, instructions free. Experience unnecessary 
Write a postal Now. We do the rest. All charges pre- 
paid. Regal Tailoring Company, 773 Regal Building, 
Chicago, IL. 


Successful Salesmen Working Small Towns Can 
increase their earnings during spare time, by placing 
punch board assortments (jewelry, cutlery, chocolate, 
back unsold goods. Can use only men 
now employed. State territory. We want men capable 
of earning $50.00 per week and we want them now. See 
Dun and Bradstreet rating." Devon Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 
to-measure high grade men’s tailored suits from $9.10) to 
Elegant large book 


22.00. You can make good money. 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 
Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 

Income Seeman 5 ; Something New. Liberal, 


low cost policy issues to men or women, ages 16 to WW, 
guarantees an income of weekly for sickness or injur- 
ies, $5000 Accidental Death. Annual cost $10. $2000 Acci- 
dental Death, $15 wkly for sickness or injuries. Annual cost 
$5. Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exch., Chicago. 


” Salesmen Making “Small | Towns, . Whole le Time Or 


side line, should carry our fast selling pocket side line 








Special sales plan allowing return of unsold goods Makes 
quick easy sales. $4.00 commission on each order. Some- 
thing entirely new. Write for outfit to-day. Burd Mfg 


Co., 212 Sigel St , Chicago, Ill. 


Seheunen| In Every Town Where There Is A Sav 


ings bank—to sell our 6% gold coupon bonds, for cash ¢ und on 
instalments. Quick results on instalment bonds. _ First 
Mortgage & Real Estate C ompany, 30 East 42nd St., N.Y. ¢ 

a i Ais od 


uauoreeteaereensangevnagees erica vinci FENN HAO 


Agents W ranted 


Aavene Con Attach. Gliding Casters. Amazing 
profits. Carried in pocket. No rollers. Save floors, carpets, 
furniture. Cost %c, sell 10c. Homes buy dozens. Best agents 
articleof the century. G.Mfg.Co.,20 B. WarrenSt.,New¥ ork 

We Are The Largest Manufacturers Of Twisted 
Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods, best service. 
highest profit Write for our new catalog. You are sure 
to win. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford,Cona 
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eastward to where the concession district 
will rear its sixty-five acres of palaces 
of joy, on to the north where stretches 
the great parallelogram which is to be 
the exposition proper. 

As one reflects that here in this the 
atre of the hills, between the land of the 
newest continent and the tides from the 
seven seas, a mighty pageant of human 
progress will form and begin its march 
into history, what wonder if the veins 
tingle, and the eye kindles or mists over 
at the prospect! Here the races of the 
world will come together, their artists 
and their artisans, to hang the pictures 
of a world achievement in the grand 
salon of all the ages! 

It was Napoleon Bonaparte, one re- 
flects, the red-minded apostle of war, 
who planned and held the first World's 
Exposition. He did it as a military 


measure, to instruct his nation, to unify 


and to fortify it for an insular and self- 
sustaining existence if war should make 
that necessary. That was the first. How 
if this last should be brooded over by the 
bright white dove! How if the full 
powered ambassadors of every land, 
standing in the Court of the Sun and 
Stars, should turn their eyes away from 
the scenes depicted on the walls around 
them, plunging horses, swaying chariots, 
embattled warriors, the symbols of man’s 
mighty past, and, looking forward to a 
future that is mightier, should raise their 
hands to God on high, and here, between 
the poppies and the Pleiades, swear a 
pact of eternal peace upon the nations 
of the world! 

A dream? And overgilded? Yes, no 
doubt; but not untimely born, nor out 
of wedlock, a vision begotten of a well 
grown hope and fathered by the spirit of 
those new times which now begin to be! 





John Evan’s Last Resort 


( Concluded 


The next morning, Angelus paid John 
Evan “three hun’ dollars hard mon’.” 
Thereby coming into undisputed posses 
sion of the Last Resort; and as the 
Harrigans, magnanimously agreeing to 
“shift” on the next pay day—Saturday 
to another place, belonging to the same 
landlord, no obstacle appeared in the way 
of the merry honeymoon Angelus hoped 
for. 

I hate to tell it when I reeall what 
followed, but I took the hundred, called 
John Evan dear twice in quick succes 
sion, put the roll in my bag, and spent 
it, quite as John Evan had suggested 


WEEK of satisfaction had not rolled 

round when one day, as we were driv 
ing home by the river road, we met An 
gelus. We had noticed in passing that, 
though the Harrigans had departed, “rain 
bar’l, pig, and all,” the new owner had 
not yet taken full possession of the Last 
Resort. Angelus looked fagged, and the 
Italian mind must in truth work hard on 
the Italian body, for he was the picture of 
ill health, as well as of woe. “Mis’r Davis. 
me want speak with you, please,” and 
we drew up, not without scenting finan 
“Mis’r Davis, please take back 
your house, please. Me get let to-day. 
My poor old mudder in Old Country 
want come me, her all boy. Her sick 
and old. Me buy your house, no have 
mudder. Oh-h!" Again that moan, the 
sume I had heard that bank holiday 
after I had hinted gently that Angelus 
wasn't faultlessly good. 

“Why, Angelus, you know I can't do 
that. I’ve turned the tenants out for 
you; it’s hard to rent that house, and I 
can’t afford to take it back and let it 
stand idle all summer,” and John Evan 
prepared to drive on. With that Angelus 
had a “sick” all on his own account. 
With a terrible writhing and with his 
hand clasping his side, he managed to 
say brokenly: “Oh, God, me sick, too. 
What my wife and mudder do, me dead ?” 
John Evan is at times more discerning 
than I give him credit for, and seeing 
very quickly that Angelus’s change of 
heart had been caused not by any mud 
der’s sick or let, but by the advice of 
some of his wiser countrymen, who, in 
view of the case, had very likely called 
him “one big fool, buy dat old house,” 
sat calm and unimpressed by Angelus’s 
total collapse, and drove on. Angelus re 
covered in time to appear again before 
sundown, accompanied by 
than David Reese Reese, whom I must 
introduce, David Reese, John 
Evan's worst enemy and dearest friend. 
his most formidable political rival and 
his stanchest praise singer, is, in fact, a 
man to be watched and feared. The de 
votion between these two is something 
handsome to see: they go for long walks 
on Pleasant Sunday afternoons; they 
borrow each other's new novels: they 
carry on in partnership a sort of imita 
tion Young Men’s Christian Association 
over a barber shop for the benefit of the 
brusher boys: they journey off together 
to an eisteddfod every New Year's, and 
shout and sing with the loudest old 
Welshman there us sure as New Year 
comes; and yet, if one of them should die 
aneasy, natural death after perfect repent 
SECS, the one who had been spared would 
sieep more sweetly and stiller and better 
the last six weeks before “the polls are 
open from six until six” than ever be 
fore. In short, though each may have a 
Wweak-kneed affection for the other, it is 


cial loss. 


noe one less 


Reese 


Srom page 17 


quite the kind that “friendly rivals” have 
everywhere except in print, and the con 
stant competition in polities, horses, and 
gain, and even in the rings and fur coats 
of their wives, can’t help but be a dead 
ever to the bells of sweet friendship. 
And so Angelus appeared before us 


with David Reese Reese, looking a good | 


deal revived, but at the same time ready 
to go off into another spasm if it seemed 
necessary. In David Reese one 
could see at once the champion of in 
jured ignorance. 

“Tilo, Reese.” 

“How do you do, John Evan,” aggriev 
edly. “John Evan, I have come to talk 
over this affair of Angelus. He has just 
come to me with his sad story, and I 
feel that I must do what I can to help 
him. I don’t think that you, John Evan, 
as a Christian man, can refuse to take 
back that miserable piece of property 
(John Evan glares dutifully), into which 
he has sunk his little all, when his old 
mother is yearning to come to her only 
son, who himself is visibly the prey of 
some insidious malady.” 


Reese 


| jg EVAN looked stolid—that was 
David's desire, I knew, but the speech 
was unfinished. 

“John Mvan,” proceeded the most just 
judge, “give the man his money back, I 
beg you. If you won't help him, I must, 
as a merciful man; if vou won't take the 
house and give him his money, I shall, as 
I can afford it just now.” 

“My Lord!” said John Evan diuzedly, 
getting the drift of things at last. It was 
to be an exchange neither of money nor 
of houses, but of the Italian vote. If John 
Evan refused to roturn the money and 
receive the Last Resort back into his 
warm embrace, David Reese Reese would, 
in his stead, go through this transuction, 
and receive in addition to the house, as 
a reward for his benevolence, the undi 
vided support of the Italians, who up to 
this time had wavered, now rallying in 


John Evan's ranks, now swearing by 
lbavid Reese Reese 
David Reese Reese had either been 


generous or had considered John Evan a 
foe to fear, and an open challenge safer 
than a stolen weapon, for instead of 
quietly making the swipe, as he might, 
he had given John Evan a chance. It 
was hard lines for the latter; even if he 
did yield, there would still be the senti 
ment against him. David Reese Reese 
could sfill pass as the lion-hearted pro 
tector of the Italians, John Evan might 
still pass as the villain, won to justice 
only after a hard bargain. Strenuous 
measures must be resorted to. There 
solemn hush: Angelus looked 
mournful and hung limply upon the arm 
of his advocate; John Evan thought, and 
I thought, of the hundred that had come 

and gone. At last he spoke. “Bring 
back the deed in the morning, Angelus, 
and T'll give you a check for the three 
hundred. And, Angelus, here is twenty 
five dollars toward your mother’s ticket.” 

David Reese Reese, who should have 
looked triumphant, seemed undone; An 
gelus beamed, and Jolin Evan, with the 
light of his late inspiration still in his 
eye, Was silent. 


was a 


_— mother has not yet come, An- 
gelus has regained his health, the 
Last Resort is still vacant, but John 
Evan thinks—oh trusting heart !—that 
he is “sure of the whole blamed Italian 
vote in November.” 
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About the Riesenhof I didn’t want to 
marry her. At least, as long as there 
was a chance of escape. I can’t lose the 
Riesenhof. Can't let you lose it!” 

“Me!” said the General with sudden 
scorn. “What have you done?’ 

“T wanted to save things! A _ last 
chance. I was desperate. Oh, why can't 
things come right?" 

“What, for God's 
done?” 


have you 


sake, 


HE father lay back in the Qammy 
dawn. He had no idea: amid his 
doubts he was almost curious to know. 
“There was baccarat going on in a 
hack room. Not serious, of course. But 
{ forced them—forced him, Meyer. He 
didn’t want to, I must own. I made 
him. It was my last chance. My last 
chance of escape. My very last.” 

The gray figure of the General rose 
on the low bed. “You played?’ 

“IT was mad. But if I had won, it 
would have been all right.” 

The General staggered to his feet, in 
the icy cold of the unwarmed room, 

“All right? And your oath?” 

“Nobody knows of that but 
Kurt.” 

“You know!’ Both were silent. The 
father snatched at his uniform coat and 
trousers, to steady himself, staring at 
the son. 

“You played! Is it possible? God in 
heaven, you stand here and tell me you 
have played !” 

“You shouldn't have driven me to it,” 
said the son. 

“Nothing could have driven you to it 
Nobody. Not madness. Not wickedness 
I do not understand.” The General's 
chin fell: he recovered himself. “Your 
oath as an officer and a noble, your 
sacred word of honor as a soldier and 
a man!” 

“I don’t deny it,” 

“You are even mistaken in What you 
said just now. The Emperor knows.” 

“O-o-oh '—Unele Kurt!” 

“He had to tell him to save you 
What, have you gone to pieces? Does 
that make all the difference to you?’ 
The son had fallen into a chair, his open 
palms against his eyes. The father, with 
bare feet and neck, in his huddled uni 
form things, hung against the bed. 

“Does that make all the difference?” 

“T can't stay in the country. I thought 
nobody knew.” The General, with the 
hopeless void between them, strove for 
silence 

“Can't stay—” he 
world !” 


Uncle 


said the son 


stuttered, “in the 


HE son looked up, large-eyed “She 

is waiting,” he said, “for a telephone 
message. She said that when I took 
leave of her. ‘I have placed myself in 
your hands,’ she said. ‘Telephone be 
fore breakfast that you have your 
father’s consent.’ She gave me her pri 
vate number, in her own room I can 
telephone to her at once.” 

“What do you want to say?” 

The son thrust open the door, into the 
servant’s disordered bedroom, at the 
back. He rang the telephone bell. <A 
response Came almost immediately in the 
scarce awakening town. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes, itis I. You can 
hear me? You are alone? Yes, you 
have understood aright I am ruined. 
Irretrievably. Quite. I must go and 
live in America under a false name 
Never come back. I am dead 


No, never. 


) 





Aug 
By GRANTL 
ao as the current goes, 
Drifting where the dream tide flows 
By the swaying water lilies and the red 
gleam of the rose: 
Where the south wind echocs, sighing 
For the blooms of summer dying 


On the dun thr: shold of autumn and the 
white bank of the snows. 


here. As dead as if I had shot myself. 
You must understand that I can’t stay 
anywhere in Europe. I must disappear.” 
Hie waited. He hung up the receiver. 
The General had turned away in the 
door. 

“She is willing to go with me. She 
even has her dead mother’s money,” 
said the son, following. 

“Poor girl!” 

“She is not 
pitied as you.” 

“IT am not to be pitied. My son is 
dead. And I need not even mourn for 
him.” 

“Father!” 

“The sacrifice you demand from her 
no man that is not a scoundrel may de- 
mand. You must feel that.” 

“IT do feel it.” 

“Such infatuations as hers do not 
lust. She will soon realize what she has 


nearly so much to be 


married. What a memory, I mean.” The 


General tried to find his words, to ex- 
press his thoughts, with that mist about 
his brain, before his eyes. 

“True.” 

“And her children will know.” 

“They would grow up over yonder; 
they would think differently. They 
wouldn't even understand you and me.” 

“You and me? We do not understand 


each other. In a few hours all our | 


friends—every one of whom thinks as I 
do—will know that you have done the 


one thing you couldn't do and live.” | 


Ile broke down now: 
pretense of keeping up. 
tears. 

“Father, you are right. It’s true. I 
couldn't live, wherever I was. I couldn't,” 
said the shivering son. 

“As for me, I'm all right. Don't mind 
me. I shall pull through, these few 
years more.” 


He bit back the 


*ACH stood staring into the unuttera 


there was no| 


ble blank for a long, slow time. Each | 


heard the front-door bell ring. Life was 


coming back, bubbling up around them. 


Iveryday life and talk. 


The old man, standing where he stood, | 


unaltered, drew open, as if unconsciously, 
a drawer in the little table by his side. 


He left it open. A revolver lay in it, 
glittering bright. 
Each stood staring. The shallow 


drawer gaped wide. In it, close in front, 
against the woodwork, the still revolver 
gleamed at the son. 

With no look at the child he had lost, 
no look anywhere, seeing nothing, the 


father reached the door, stumbled half- 


way down the stairs on his bare feet. 

Outside was the numbness of a but 
half-awakened dwelling. Vague sounds 
in the distance, perhaps among the 
neighbors, perhaps in the streets. The 
immense approaching rumor of the un 
governable city. In the near silence a 
cray tremor of solitude, an immeasur- 
able wait 


Hk old servant appeared at the foot 
end, in much doubt. “The Herr Graf 
von Klarwitz says he must instantly see 


your Excellency I have put him in 
the late Frau Griifin’s little sitting 
room 

“Hush!” said the General. He mo- 
tioned the eager summons back. He 


stood listening, halfway down the stair 
case, under the placid bust of the old 
Emperor. By the hall door, in the lit- 
tle entry, stood the boar hound, wagging 
his tail. 





ust 


AND 


RICE 


Drifting through a world of dreams, 
Dreamer by the low-tide streams, 





} 
| 


Lazy vagabond and listless where the | 


blazing sun ray beams; 

Where the shadows gather, erceping 
By the couch where Life is sleeping 
is the star dust scttles softly where the 

purple tivilight gleams. 


Lotus lover, free from care, 


Wanderer as winds may fare, 


Tn nour veins the blood of 
for your hair; 


tnd your voice the low 


For the blooms of summ 
For the white-faced lilies 


j 


mnved in praye) 






roses ye llow sunshine 
winds sighing 
cr dying, 


drooping and the roses 
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“Courtesy” 


CAN remember how scared I used to be 
of the ugly man in the railroad ticket 


office. 


He was such a sour, gruff, bite- 


your-head-off sort of a man that almost every- 
body approached his “cage” with fear and 


trembling. 


But that type of railroad employee is becom- 
ing as scarce as the wild buffalo on the western 
plains; and railroads now even go so far as 
to have Information Bureaus where you can 
get an intelligent, courteous reply to almost 


any sort of a 


question that you would think of 


asking in arailroad station. So far forget your- 
self as to ask the man—“ What time does the 
3 o'clock train leave ?”—and he won't laugh 


at you! 


Do you know why? 


Because he is learning that “the prosperity 
of every institution patronized by the pub- 
lic is absolutely dependent upon the good 
will of the individuals who comprise the 


public”. 


I have just been reading the little booklet on 
“Courtesy” that is “issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to its employees” 
and I am profoundly impressed with this mod- 
ern adaptation of a lesson that is thousands 


of years old. 


The law of non-resistance and 


the return of good for evil are its principles. 
“Meet discourtesy with courtesy, unreason- 
ableness with reason, impatience with pa- 
tience” it counsels. 


Here is a practical application of true wisdom 
and philosophy on the part of this great busi- 
ness corporation—The Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Each day brings new evidence that the busi- 
ness men of this country are realizing, in rapidly 
increasing numbers, that the “Golden Rule” 
has a very practical as well as a moral and 


ethical side to it. 


individuals it 
body. 


It pays to be good—it pays 
pays corporations, it pays every- 


Some day more people will be good 
just for the sake of being good. 


In the mean- 


time, it’s a good thing for everybody to realize 


that it pays. 


Particularly in Advertising does it pay to be 





good 


and to be “good” means to be honest 


all along the line—honest in our intentions, 


honest in the 
given for the 


printed word, honest in the value 
price. 


It is fatal to advertise and then fail to “deliver 


the goods”’. 


Railroads and other big corpo- 


rations whose sole commodity is Service to 


The Public 
advertise the 
that service. 


know this and the more they 
greater the need for perfecting 
That’s why such helpful books 


as “Courtesy” are issued “to employees”. 


Manager Advertising Department 











COLLIER'’S, 


May We Send You 
This Book About Your 
Children’s Reading’ 


If you are the parent of a boy or 
girl we have a copy of this book 
for you. 

It is a wonderfully valuable little 
book, written in a popular style and 
illustrated with a colored repro- 
























duction of one of the most /; 
beautiful of Maxfield Parrish’s 
paintings. 


It tells the story of The Jumor 
Classics, the 846 wonder tales 
and poems, the choicest work 
of 300 authors—the best 
literature for children to 


read, selected and ar- | 
ranged by William | 
Patten, Managing 


Editor of the Har- 

vard Classics, with 

an introduction by 
Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., 
President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, and a reading 
guide by William Allan Neilson, 
Ph. D., Professor of English, Har- 
vard University. It answers these questions— 


“‘How shall I select the books my boy or girl ought 
to read? Where can I find reading for children 
that will interest them and still help them? "| 





ent can prove it out of the experience of 
his own childhood. What are the pleas- 


Who Are Your Children’s 


Heroes . antest stories with which the memory of 
Do you really know who your manhood and womanhood is stocked ? 
children’s heroes are—not the flesh- ‘he novels of the hour? The great es- 


says or histories of literature? None of 
these can compare in sweetness to the 
memory of those stories of “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
of “Cinderella’s Slipper,” of “Robinson 
Crusoe,” or Evangeline,” with which 
the first evenings of life were made 
wonderful. No lecturer, however great 
his reputation or marvelous his story, 
can ever quite succeed in rivaling the 
charm of a mother’s accents: no other 
literature can ever quite replace the | 
stories of the hearthside. 


and-blood heroes who may meet them 
in the hurly-burly of the playground— 
but the heroes who come to them in 
the quiet of their own their 
book associates ? 


rooms 





Who are their real heroes and hero- 
ines in the hours that they spend 
alone? Who are the men and women 
who are made to seem to them won- 
derful, worthy to pattern after? Who- 
ever they are, they have it in their power 
to shape the lives of your boy and girl 
permanently for good or evil. 

Who are they? 

The characters of cheap fiction? 
The grotesque creatures of the Sunday 
supplements? Or are they the great 
folk of literature whose character and 
achievements the whole world has 
honored ? 


“My Mother Never 
Read to Me” 


A great educator says: 
“There is no academy on 
earth equal toa moth- 
ers reading to her 


child.” But it does 


“Show me a family of readers,” said 
Napoleon, “and I will show you the | 
people that move the world.” 


For Your Children’s 
Sake— 


merely clip this coupon. What your | 
children read is most important to you 
—for what they read determines what 
This booklet brings 
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they are to be. 
you, in popular language, most sugges- 
the 


tive and valuable information on 


subject of your children’s reading. It 


P. F. Collier 
& So 


n gives you the benefit of the advice of 
416 West 13th St. 


N York not need this Professor Neilson and Dr. Eliot on 
= oe testimony to this subject which is vitally important 
Please send me by mail my , ; | } 

free copy of the book about establish to you—the mental training of your 


my children's reading. that creat 


boy or girl. 
truth; 


Your copy is ready for mailing and 


Name. ..cccecsccveceeccersenees 
every 4 

Street par- will be sent to you free of charge on 

Ci return of the attached coupon. 

St 





CLIP THIS COUPON | 
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| keep out right up to winter. 


WEEKLY 





At the County 





Fair 


Concluded from page 21 


indeed, for he, too, was part of the 
show. 

The last heat of the “gallopin’ race” 
had been run at Galena and we were 


the gate in the gather 
ing dusk, when I recognized the young 
equilibrist who, an hour before, in 
spangled pink tights, had been balancing 
on hand on a pyramid of bottles. 
Ile had been assisted by a plump young 
woman in a white sweater, short. skirt, 
and red stockings, with her hair, tied 
with a red ribbon, hanging down her 
back. It was her duty to bounce about 
the stage waving the traditional gestures 


working toward 


one 


| of admiration and amazement, now and 


then pretending that she thought he was 
xoing to fall, while the row of small 
boys, hanging by their chins to the edge 
of the stage, followed with adoring eyes 

as their elders, if they recalled their 
own stiff-jointed and generally absurd 
Iumlies, must, one would think, have sur 
veyed the exquisitely controlled and seal 
like movements of that athletie young 
man. He was in ordinary elothes now. 
bareheaded, with flannel trousers rolled 


| up from rubber “sneakers,” negligee shirt 


open at the neck, and he carried a small 
tin pail. He was on his way to get some 


milk from one of the prize cows—*What 
do you know about that! Well—some 
hody’s got to have it—why not us? That's 
what I told my wife.” 


HEY had their own tent and cooked 

their own meals and slept on fresh 
straw with a sheet spread over it. “It’s 
just like camping out. Why, we can 
Next week 
and before 
work down as far 


we'll be over in Sedalia, Mo., 
we get through we'll 
New Orleans.” 

It looked a great life, I told him: the 
only trouble was how long could one 
keep it up? An acrobat had to be young. 
“Keep it up?” he demanded. “Why, all 


as 


our lives, of course. Why, I know men 
sixty-five years old who do the most 
wonderful things you ever heard of. 


You've got to keep in shape, that’s all 

and that’s easy enough, 
Why. look at my wife. I 
of a hospital—and look at 

There was certainly no doubt about 
her present health, and I added 
that she had her “business” down pretty 


outdoors. 
took her out 


her now! 


good 


well, too. “Yes,” he agreed, a_ trifle 
doubtfully. “It'll do all right here. 
Anything’ll do outdoors. But when we 


get inside’—they played the vaudeville 
circuits in the winter—‘we lack refine 
ment. It's a different game altogether. 
The crowd’s keener and quicker. They 
appreciate it more, and then again, if 
they don’t like it, they show it quicker. 
And it all runs on a schedule 
you're workin’ under a watch. Every 
thing’s got to go just so, and if it don’t, 
there ain't no time to make it right. It 
nearly give my wife nervous prostration 
last winter—of course, that was her first 
season—she wasn’t used to it. But out 
here—why, everything goes. As I was 
saying, it’s just like camping out.” 


close 


VERYTHING seemed all right in a 

very good world to this young man, 
standing there with his husky arms folded 
across a deep chest, watching the crowd 
shuffle by. Even the booking agent, who 
made out his summer's schedule and took 
a good slice of his salary for so doing, 


struck him as all right enough. “Of 
course, if we got all we make—well’— 
he grinned—“it wouldn't be so bad. But, 
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then, look what 


they do They know 
every fair in the country—when it 
comes and who's running it—and the 
fix it all up for you. They ought to get 


something for that—eh? They're good 
people, all right; I've been working with 


‘em for years.” 


NLY one other of these outdoor art 

ists struck me as enjoying life go 
much, and her fun came but in dots and 
dashes, as it were. She was at the Beayer 
Dam Fair, and between the tumblers and 
heats of the trotting races she stood up 
beside the band on the lawn in the 
bright afternoon sunshine and sang to 
the crowd in the grand stand. She was 
all in black, with a drooping black hat, 
and her clothes and her pale camelialike 
skin and her singer’s manner all seemed 
to come from some other and very dis 
tant world. 

A middle-aged Italian with long hair 
accompanied her and supplied the “tem- 
perament” of the team, as she evidently 
furnished the push, hard sense, and busi- 
ness ability. Between she disci- 
plined him for getting excited before he 
really understood things or talked econ 
tracts (briskly refusing to sing for any 
such pay as that, and inviting the man- 
ager who had offered it to “bite her 
foot’), and then, when she had resumed 
her dreamy professional smile, the “pro- 
hopped up, took the bandmas 
ter’s baton, and, with agonized lifting of 
the eyebrows and physical contortions of 


SOLES 


fessc ) wd 


all sorts, led the awestruck band men 
through the song. 

She sang one or two rather ornate 
things which nobody understood but 


everybody applauded 
they were ornate, and, being such and 
incomprehensible, must naturally be 
“artistic” and the thing to applaud. Then 
the band struck up “Silver Threads 
among the Gold.” As those wailing, sen 
timental chords floated out on the after- 
noon sunshine a quick, happy sigh 
breathed out from the crowded stand 
All at once the shell of their everyday 
life was pierced, and these 
tired, and thirsty spirits felt themselves 
merged in a common emotion. Even a 
music-hall audience, with its senses bat 
tered by the city’s continual shows, is 
impressive from a box—all those 
faces suddenly childlike and eager, masks 
off, defenses forgotten, mere windows to 
look into. And these were people who. 
you might say, no shows at all, 
whose day’s work was scarcely even 
lulled by art’s kindly anodynes. Doubt 
less it is fine to be Mary Garden and to 
stand in the center of a vast stage, with 
just the proper shade of amber light fall 
ing on you, and sing the latest French 
dissonances to a vast audience composed 
entirely of Russian dukes, American 
heiresses with diamond collars, and ap- 
preciative esthetes with green complex- 
ions and pointed beards That must 
produce one kind of a thrill, and then 


perhaps because 


separate, 


stage 


saw 


it must give you another to stand out 
in the grass in the sunshine before an 
audience of Wisconsin farmers and 
farmers’ wives old-fashioned wives, 
worn and withered and toughened by 
years of unremitting work—and sing 
“Dar-r-r-ling, I am growing o-old. Sil 


ver threads among the gold.” The gitl 
in black with the camelia skin was not 
at all a light-hearted child of the open 
road, a sturdy optimist like the young 


equilibrist at Galena, yet she must have 
say. 


had her “moments,” as they 
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Here is the Greatest 
Six-Cylinder Car Ever Produced 


UR entire sales organization, engineering 


department and factory managers, not only 

endorse the statement that this is the great- 
est six-cylinder car ever produced, but insist upon 
advertising it as such—there is no other expres- 
sion which so adequately and truthfully describes 
the new 1914 Oldsmobile Model 54. 

We have never before in our sixteen years of 
automobile manufacturing made so strong a state- 
ment. Our policy has ever been, and will con- 
tinue to be, a truthful adherence to facts, and when 
we commit ourselves we believe we can prove by 
demonstration or comparison that we have not 
underestimated the position occupied by Model 54 
among sixes. 


The motor of this new Oldsmobile is a marvel. 


To perfect it, the largest corps of engineers, 


engaged in the exclusive business of designing 
and building automobile motors, have labored for 
months. They feel (and we believe you will agree) 
that this product is the most efficient six-cylinder 
motor either in this country or abroad. Not too 
light perfect in balance and eon- 
trol_it is all that knowing motorists mean by 
the term “‘light on its feet.’’ 


not too heav\ 


The 1914 Oldsmobile is not a triumph for our- 
selves exclusively, but one inwhich every American 
EKurope’s most noted car builders have 
yet to produce acar that will surpass this Oldsmo- 
bile in appearance, completeness or performance. 


can share. 


The 1914 Oldsmobile can be seen at any of our 
factory branches, located in all the principal cities, 
and dealers from coast to coast. A complete 


catalogue will be sent on request. 


Combination electric and oil side and tail lamps, special 
Oldsmobile design. Special design Oldsmobile electric 


head lamps. Special design threc-way adjustable venti'ating windshield. Top, boot, and patented adjustable side cur- 
tains. 60 miles speedometer. Adjustable stem setting and winding Waltham clock. Rear tire irons, capacity for two 
tires. Demountable rims, one extra. Imported horse-hair tonneau mat. Motor-driven air pump. Famous Delco start- 


ing, lighting and ignition system. Electric light in tonneau. 


Extension electric trouble lamp. Tools, jack. Patented 


bow separating top holders. Adjustable disappearing auxiliary seats in seven-passenger. (Extra, at additional cost, 


wire wheels; special Oldsmobile touring trunks.) Motor, 


suspension. Bore 4'{, stroke 5',. 


passenger, 17 feet. Springs front, semi-elliptic. Springs rear, 


50 horsepower, six-cylinders, unit power plant, three-point 
xtreme length of four and five-passenger models, 16 feet. Extreme length of seven- 
, elliptic. Tires 36 x 5 both front and rear. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Michigan 








One of the Burley Tobacco Company's “City Club” Farms—The Premier Soil 


Smokers, 


Thank This Soil 


For the finest Burley smoke ever sold in a 10-cent tin 


—City Club. 


Thank the Blue Grass sod of Kentucky, rich in 
limestone, and washed by those crystal-like rivers and 
brooks from Kentucky’s hillside slopes. 


For this is the soil that grows The Precious White 
Burley that goes into City Club. It produces the 
silkiest, lightest colored Burley leaf that’s raised. 


It is known as The Premier Burley Soil, because’ no 
other earth grows another tobacco like it. 


The King Leaf 
from 200,000 Acres 


“The cream’ of the crops from 200,000 acres is 
sent us for selection. We grade this tobacco in our 
own warehouse—the largest in the world. Then we 
seek the King Leaf in grade No. 1 for City Club. 
Seldom more than 10 per cent comes up to this 
standard. But we use nothing else. 


See How It Smokes 


There’s an extensive range of 
quality in Burley. Have you tried 
the best? Try the King Leaf from 
The Premier Soil and see. 

Compare its flavor—its exquisite 
mildness —and full-bodied satisfaction 
—with the best brand you know now. 


The 


chPlaat_ © ONE TIN MAKES YOU A LIFE MEMBER 


C 
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From Each Plant 
} GROWERS & MANUFACTURERS OF CITY CLUB 
LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 


Largest Independent Tobacco Organization in the World 


Supervised from Seed to Tin 


who this famous 


We 
Burley form the company that 


The 


grow 


manufactures it for you. 
pride of ownership is in it. 


We own the land. We grow 


the tobacco. We watch every 
process, from growing leaf to 


finished tin, with double care. 
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That is why we can make City 
Club better than any brand you 
know. 

Every smoker who wants the 
best from his pipe, sooner or 
later, must buy City Club. 

The dealers now have it. Go 
get a trial tin. 


Get Two 


Ti 
Ins 

If your dealer has not 
received his supply, write 
your name and address and 
the dealer’s on the coupon 
below, enclosing 16 cents 
in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing and packing, and 
we’ll send you by mail two 
10-cent tins—2o cents’ 
worth—to try. 


Our Guarantee 


authorized to 
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Dealers are 
refund money to any smoker 
not satisfied that ‘CITY 
CLUB” IS BETTER 
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BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY = 
25-816 Caldwell Street, Louisville, Kentucky 


I enclose 16 cents in stamps for which send two 10- 
cent tins of City Club Tobacco. 


Name 


Address 


Deatler’s 


Address 
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